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added his usual sugary testimony to the “ fixed love and admira- 
tion” entertained by “the sober and reflecting among his 
countrymen” for England,—this, with a view, no doubt, to the 
e the report of his words would give ou the other side 
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HE half-hidden contest between the Emperor of the French and 
the Belgian Government still proceeds. We have described it 
elsewhere, and the consequences which may flow from it ; but may 
mention here that the French Government is evidently anxious to 
create an idea that the King is displeased with M. Frére-Orban, 
that the old report of a proposed federation between France and 
Belgium has been revived, and that the following appears in the 
Pays, written by M. Paul de Cassagnac, who calls himself 
habitually a ‘‘ Mameluke of the Empire,” and is well known to 
understand the ideas of the Tuileries:—“ Belgium has become a 
cave of cosmopolitan bandits; Belgium, the ungrateful, defies us ; 
Belgium is the strap on which political assassins sharpen their 
poniards; Belgium has become the Tunis—the Algiers of all the 
pirates of the pen. These are the things which are preparing the 
way for a great day of reckoning.” 


There was an odd little discussion on Monday in the House of 
Commons on a transaction the history of which we imagine to be 
something like this. Mr. Gladstone wished Mr. Stausfeld to be in his 
Government, but not in the Cabinet, and offered him the Secretary- 
ship to the Treasury. That office as it formerly stood would have 
killed Mr. Stansfeld in a month, so Mr. Gladstone made him Chief 
Secretary under the title of ‘Third Lord, with £2,000 a year, and 
gave the Secretaryship to Mr. Ayrton. ‘The latter gentleman does 
the Parliamentary work, while the former does the Treasury work, 
for which his singular grasp of accounts, first displayed at the Ad- 
miralty, gives him great facilities. Of course an arrangement of 
that kind gives enemies a chance of hinting at a job, so Mr. 
Sclater Booth and Mr. Ward Ilunt took some little trouble to 
hint it, thereby giving Mr. Lowe an opportunity to remark that 
he quite approved all the appointments, but that as for the ‘Third 

* end the Secretary, he did most of their work himself, wishing 

.@ “unity of action,” and thinking that recommendations 

ancellor of the Exchequer came with more weight 

. a Secretary or a Third Lord! ‘Tie true defence is that 
Mr. Stansfeld is worth double the money. 


oa 


The ‘Tories made a better thing of their attack on the Sixth Lord. 
The office is quite useless; but the Marquis of Lansdowne owns 
Calne, and wants to learn business, so Mr. Lowe made him Sixth 
Lord—though, as a Peer, he never can have charge of any fiaan- 
cial office whatever—and defends the appointment, first, because 
Lord LansJowne does not want pay; and, secondly, because he 
can ‘‘ represent” the Treasury in the Lords. ‘The first excuse 
is bad, as it avowedly gives a rich man the preference over a 
poorer one, by admitting him to office because he is rich; and 
the second is nonsensical. Government is not represented even 
in the Peers by Sixth Lords of the Treasury. 


A * Colonial Society ” was founded on Wednesday by a dinner 
at Wiillis’s Rooms, Lord Bury in the chair. Mr. Reverdy John- 
son, who auswered to the first of the distinguishing toasts of the 
evening, ‘The United States,"—which figured, we suppose, as 
ex-colonies,—thought proper, with his usual tact, to suggest to 


of the Atlautic. Lord Granville snubbed the American Minister 
in his usual smiling way,—relating the consolatory remark made 
to him by a friend that the Colonial Office ** required but a modi- 
cum of sense,” and remarking that doubtless Mr. Reverdy John- 
son would scarcely give him credit even for that modicum, when 
he stated that he was not yet prepared to open negotiations for 
the cession of British America. General Grant has, apparently, 
not yet recalled Mr. Reverdy Johnson. But surely no man was 
ever yet spoken of as the representative of a nation who took se 
much pains not to deserve the name ? 


At the same dinner, Lord Granville mentioned the revival of the 
order of St. Michael and St. George by his predecessor, the Duke 
of Buckingham, as an order especially intended to decorate dis- 
tinguished public men whose services have been rendered to the 
Colonies, as the Star of India decorates distinguished public men 
whose services have been rendered to our Indian Empire. A 
Grand Cross of the order had been given to Viscount Monck, the 
ex-Governor-General ; and Lord Derby, Lord Grey, and Lord 
Russell, who have all been at the Colonial Office, have since 
accepted Grand Crosses. The Duke of Cambridge is to be the 
Grand Master of the renovated order. ‘The Duke of Buckingham 
had also conferred, upon leaving ollice, a few of the second and 
third classes of the order. Lord Granville promised to maintain 
‘the high character ” thus impressed on the order. We suppose 
it is all right. Certainly tying the colonies to us by ribbons is 
more hopeful than chaining them to us by links of steel. And if, 
as we imagine, the only thing the United States do at heart regret 
is the showy side of the monarchy, it is clearly right to use the 
ribbons freely across the border. 


There is nothing that the House of Commons really discusses 
with more pleasure than beef and mutton,—we do not mean in 
the dining-rooms, but in the Huse itself. ‘he debate on Lord 
Robert Montagu’s Contagious Diseases’ (anim 1!) Bill, on Wednes- 
day, was eminently vigorous and intelligent. Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu himself, indeed, was elaborately dull ; but Mc. Headlam and 
Mr. Norwood, speaking respectively for the consumers of New- 
castle-on-T'yne and Hull, and the North country in general, and 
Mr. Read, speaking for the tenant farmers, who think, of course, 
more of their cattle than of the people's food, stated their oppo- 
site cases with pre-eminent clearness, and in that practical 
fashion which showed that they followed the course either 
of the butcher's meat to the market, or of the suspected 
foreign animal to the English herd, as the case may ba. Mr, 
W. E. Forster summed up the case on the part of the Govern- 
ment and against Lord Robert Montagu’s Bill with great force 
and clearness, showing that Lord Robert Montagu did not pro- 
pose any rigid principle, any more than the Government, while 
he did not throw a full responsibility on the Government offi- 
cials, who would have to admit or reject importations of foreign 
(live) cattle; that he did not find the resources for establishing 
the foreign cattle markets; and that what he proposed was an 
addition to a complication of measures, instead of a consolidated 
measure like the Government’s. ‘he Lill was rejected by a 
majority of 56—253 to 197. 





After the beef and mutton came the University Tests’ Repeal 
Bill, on which Parliament is divided by very similar party lines. 
Sir J. D. Coleridge made no oratorical effort in his speech, stating 
that he had made three speeches on the subject, and the matter 
for a fourth failed him. He has, however, adopted the provi- 
sion permitting Colleges to dispense with the theological test for 
their fellowships, if they please to do so, Mr. Mowbray, the un- 
distinguished Member for Oxford University, against whom Sir 





the infant ‘* Coloaial Society” that British America might soon 
follow in the track of the revolted colonies, and would be very well 
received if it did. To this delicate compliment to England he 


Roundell Palmer's brilliant abilities and scrupulous self-denial 
had no chance of success, moved the rejection of the Bill, Mr. 
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Mowbray used the usual suicidal arguments. 
University of Oxford is “ Dominus illuminatio mea,” which Mr. 
Mowbray intimated that the University was abandoning in al- 
mitting Dissent. Does he mean that God does not give light to 


Dissenters, or that He does not give light to anybody unless they | 


put their names to certain propositions about Him? As to the 


Colleges, Mr. Mowbray made a great point of excepting Keble | 
College from any permission to elect non-Churchmen to fellow- | 


ships, on the ground of the known wishes of Mr. Keble himself. 
Clearly Mr. Mowbray would have made Adam and Eve sign an 
“ article ” against eating of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and would have had the fall to consist in carrying the 
repeal of the Paradise Test Abolition Act. What fornialism it is! 
Sir R. Palmer moved the adjournment of the debate, which stands, 
at present, second in the orders for Monday. 


The Duke of Argyle introduced an Indian Bill on Thursday, the 
object of which is threefold. First, to enable the Viceroy to 
make laws for the Non-Regulation Provinces by decree, as he used 
to do before the Company was abolished, but cannot, it seems, do 
now,—a wise reform, though burdened with the useless and objec- 
tionable provision that the Lieutenant-Governor must recommend 
Why? ‘They may involve matters of Imperial 





the decrees. 


policy, such, for instance, as sudden orders for disarming. Secondly, | 


to punish (Queen's subjects who happen to live within native States 


and commit crimes, a very necessary power, accidentally destroyed | 


by a clause in an Act of Parliament. Thirdly, to enable the 


Viceroy to select natives either by competition or by order for the | 


Covenanted Civil Service, a measure of generous justice, not 
effected, we think, in the wisest way. ‘The Viceroy should be 
empowered to appoint any native to any office he pleases, previous 
Acts notwithstanding. Natives who have proved themselves 
competent ought to be selected, not lads, and competition 
ought not to be allowed. We venture to predict, if it is, five in 
six among native civilians will be Bengalees. No race in India 
can possibly compete with them at book-work. 

There are 16 Scotch and 28 Irish Representative Peers. 
Nominally they are elected, but really the Scotch Peers are 
nominated by the Duke of Buccleuch, and the Irish Peers by Lord 
Derby. Consequently, no Liberal Irish or Scotch Peer has a 
chance of admission, a system additionally hard upon Scotch 
Peers because they may not sit in the Commons. Mr. Stapleton, 
Member for Berwick, proposes to remedy this injustice by a Bill 
introducing the minority principle into the elections, and Mr. 
Gladstone on Tuesday hinted his adhesion to the principle. 
Mr. Stapleton will scarcely get his Bill through the Lords, more 
especially as the Scotch and Irish Peers have not surrendered their 
hope of entering the Peers in a body. 


General Grant had selected before his accession a Cabinet of 
amateurs, and has lost his Premier and Finance Minister already. 
The former was Mr. Elihu Washburne, an able man, and a great 
friend of the President, but not in the first rank of politicians. 
The Senate, however, had no sooner accepted him than he 
‘elected to go to Paris, and was succeeded by Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, formerly Governor of New York. ‘The first Finance 
Secretary was Mr. Stewart, owner of the great dry-goods store, 
and very rich; buta man utterly unknown in politics, and ineligible, 
the law forbidding a trader to take this department. Ilis sue- 
cessor is Mr. Boutwell, a Radical, member of the House. The 
Secretary at War is General John A. Rawlins, General Grant's 
old chief of the Staff during his campaign on the Potomac,— 
presumably a good appointment ; and his Secretary for the Navy, 
Mr. Adolph Borie or Bowrie, a Philadelphian merchant of repute, 
but never before in public life. ‘The Secretary for the Interior is 
General Cox, a young man who fought well in the war, and was 
recently Governor of Ohio; and the Attorney -(zeneral, one of two 


brothers named Hoar, lawyers of distinction in Massachusetts. | 


General Grant is clearly determined that his Cabinet shall repre- 
sent him, and must be held responsible for what seems in the 
main very much a selection by personal liking. The omission of 
every leading politician is almost unprecedented. 

Mr. Locke King introduced his Bill on Tuesday for distributing 
the landed estates of intestates as the personal property is already 
distributed,—to the next of kin,—without opposition, being even 
supported by Mr. Walter. Mr. Beresford Hope, however, gave 


notice of his intention to move its rejection on the second reading. 
The chief feature of the debate was the disposition on all sides to 
speak of it as introducing a change that would not have any | in consequence of the immense amount of corruption. 


The motto of the | 


, material effect on /arge landed properties, and Mr. Gladstone's 
admission that the present law as to intestate landed estates was 
| not the best, aud needed some change ‘‘in the direction ” at least 
of Mr. Locke King’s motion:—whence we argue that the go. 
called law of primogeniture is on its death-bed. 


| The Canadian Dominion seems to be prospering. Nova Scotia 

has given way, and now the Legislature of Newfoundland has 

passed a resolution in favour of Confederation, while Lord Gran- 
ville says he has devised a plan under which the Hudson's Bay 
‘Territory, a little estate about the size of Europe, may be placed 
under the Legislature of Ottawa. It only remains for British 
Columbia and Vancouver's Island to come in, and the Dominion 
|} will be a mighty Federal State, which, with a few more years of 
British protection, may develop into an independent Republic, with 
a splendid future. 


Lord Edward Cecil on Friday se’eunight asked the House in a 
| very sensible speech to resolve that Government should bring 
}in a Dill for the more effectual punishment of adulterations, and 
| the use of false weights and measures. Mr. Bright refused to agree, 
; declaring that many convictions for false weights are merely for 
| inadvertencies, and that till the standards were made more accu- 
rate it would be unjust to strengthen the law. As to adulteration, 
| it arose from extreme.competition, and was promoted by the ignor- 
ance of customers, and would disappear when they knew better. 
Inspection was objectionable, for if traders were to be tracked by 
inspectors in their private businesses every hour of the day, he 
should advise them to emigrate. ‘There is no adulteration in this 
speech, at all events. It is pure old Whiggery, a perfect illustra- 
tion of the great art ‘ how not to do it.” Nobody was asking for 
inspection of food, or any such folly. What is wanted is a law 
empowering a customer to bring the seller of adulterated goods 
before a magistrate, to be heavily fined on conviction, and his 
name to be published like that of a bankrupt, in the Loudon Gazette, 
‘The harmlessness of some adulterations has nothing to do with the 
matter. Let anybody sell plaster of Paris instead of flour if he 
likes, or put salt water in his beer, but let him say so. On what 
principle does Mr. Bright object to the adulteration of the coin ? 

Sir R. Temple proposed the Indian Budget on the 8th of March, 
and a summary of his statement arrived in London on the following 
day. ‘That is creditable to M. Reuter, and would be more so if 
the summary were intelligible, but it is not. Even Mr. Massey 
gives up the conundrum. As far as we can understand, there was 
a deficit of £2,800,000 on the year just expired ; but nevertheless 
Sir R. Temple expects a surplus this year, derived in part from a 
new income-tax of 24d.in the pound, which will yield £900,000. 
A loan of 25,000,000 is to be raised, to be spent partly in irrigation, 
partly in paying £1,000,000 of old debt, and partly in something 
else. All that does not sound well, but most of the difficulty is 
imaginary. India has a permanent surplus of about £5,000,000, 
and the ‘ deficits,” ‘* loans,” and other muddles are all caused by 
public works, most of which are judicious enough, or by the 
chronic Indian inability to state figures clearly. 


Mr. Cardwell introduced the Army Estimates on Thursday, in a 
speech which delighted the Tories and old soldiers, and amounted 
to this. He has knocked off a million and a quarter by reducing 
the Army, chiefly in the colonies, and by not spending much upon 
stores, but does not intend to introduce any radical reforms. ‘The 
abolition of purchase is postponed, the dual government is to be 
tolerated under cover of an assertion that it does not exist, the 
patronage of the Militia is to be left to Lord-Lieutenants, and the 
Volunteers are to be organized as they are. Mr. Cardwell was 
not ashamed to talk of the Militia as “ the constitutional force of 
England,” a ‘‘ force ever dear to the people of England from con- 
stitutional antecedents,” to tell solemnly how Lord Seaton had once 
said that one Militia regiment “ was fit to stand by a regiment of 
the Line,” and to describe the Yeomanry as “that ancient and 
most excellent force.” Clearly, the Horse Guards, the Peers, and 
the Major-Generals have got the exact man they want, but what 
he does in a Liberal Ministry it is hard to understand. 





Baron Martin has declared Messrs. Woods and Lancaster 
(Liberals) the Members for Wigan, duly elected, giving them 
costs; but he has come down sharp upon Beverley, where he 
reports the corruption wide-spread, though not set in motion by 
the unseated members, Sir H. Edwards and Captain Kennard 
| (Conservatives), whom he quite exonerates. In this case he declared 
the election void at common law, without any reference to the Acts, 
More than 
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a thousand voters were proved to have been bribed at the previous 
municipal election. Mr. Justice Blackburn has unseated Mr. 
Serjeant Cox (Conservative) for Taunton, for accepting the aid of 
the Conservative Association in defending the votes of men who, 
probably in consequence, voted with the Conservatives. There 
was a great deal of corruption, Mr. Justice Blackburn said, of this 
rather harmless kind, and so he should report, but he did not think 
the House of Commons would regard it as of a bad kind. Nine- 
teen votes were struck off as bad from Mr. Cox’s list, and Mr. 
James (Liberal) seated in his place. This is, we think, the first 
case of an effectual change in the return by a scrutiny since the 
Judges began their election circuit. 


Mr. Miall was yesterday returned for Bradford by a majority of 
more than 1,500,—Mr. Miall having 9,235 votes; Mr. ‘Thompson 
(who has never promised to support the Irish Church Bill 
thoroughly) only 7,732. 


Lord Russell called attention to the pecuniary statistics of our 
education expenditure on Monday evening. In England he 
showed that 60 per cent. of the expenses of our primary schools 
was paid by local contributions and school pence, and only 40 
per cent. by the Government grant. Butin Ireland the State had 
to contribute 93 per cent. On this he founded an argument 
against permitting denominational schools in Ireland to be aided 
by the State. ‘The English denominational schools, he maintained, 
buy that privilege by paying so much as 60 per cent. of the cost ; 
while the Irish forfeit it by paying so little as 7 per cent. of the 
cost. We confess that seems to us a very petty view indeed. If 
denominational education is aided here on condition that the educa- 
tion given is found by inspection to be good, to say to Ireland, 
‘ Because you pay so much more only of taxes and so much less out 
of your private pockets, you must not be treated so well as we 
English are,’ seems at once insolent and silly. Of course, where 
there are Protestant children, or the chance of them, there should 
be a strict conscience clause, and no distinctive Catholic emblems 
in the schoolrooms. But to insist on this in districts where there 
are no Protestants is utter bigotry. 


We see by a question in the House of Commons on Thursday 
Telative to the assassination of Mr. Anketell, the station-master at 
Mullingar, that Mr. Anketell is said, by the Vicar of Mullingar, 
Mr. Reichel, to have known that he was a marked man, and that 
“his dismissing a railway official had been referred to from the 
altar of a Roman Catholic chapel in such terms as induced two 
most respectable Roman Catholics to go to him and disavow all 
sympathy with what has been said.” We trust this story is quite 
without foundation. But if it should prove to be true, the Govern- 
ment should make a formal demand on the Roman Catholic 
bishop of the diocese for the public censure of any priest acting in 
this fashion, and if he should refuse, publish the correspondence. 
“These hints from the altar will become mere invitations to murder, 
if those who give them are not degraded in the eyes of the 
Catholic public. But no bishop could refuse to censure openly 
and severely these religious incentives—as they prove—to acts of 
crime. 


S. Figuerola has not yet fulfilled our prediction that he would 
be compelled to offer a composition to the creditors of Spain, but 
he has informed the Cortes that he must open a loan of £25,000,000 
abroad, and offer special securities. We doubt if he will get the 
money, even at ten per cent., unless the interregnum is speedily 
terminated either by the election of a King or the declaration of a 
Republic, and the Cortes betakes itself to financial reform. The 
situation of the Spanish Treasury, as we understand it, is simply 
intolerable, the Finance Minister being compelled to spend some 
£2,000,000 a month, while barely receiving £1,500,000 ; but the 
members seem very cheerful about it all, are appointing commit- 
tees to ‘‘ discuss the bases of the Constitution,” and leave the bases 
of credit unprovided for. At present the chances seem in favour 
of the Duke de Montpensier, and he has certainly one recommenda- 
tion. He is said to be the best housewife in Spain. 


Brain diseases are said to be on the increase, but the figures 
produced only serve to show any real change for the worse in this 
respect as regards the disease called softening of the brain. In 
1857, the number of deaths ascribed to softening of the brain was 
776. In 1866 it was 1,664, or more than double. This seems a 
remarkable increase, especially as a great number of cases were 
not very old persons, but between 45 and 65. The number, 
however, between 65 and 75 was nearly as great as the 
total of those between 45 and 65; and in these, doubt- 





less, softening of the brain was only a form of old age,— 
an equivalent for some other disease to which old persons 
have usually been considered particularly liable. But the increase 
of the number of cases of softening of the brain in middle age 
must, we suppose, be due to the greater strain on the brain which 
modern conditions of life impose. The increase of apoplexy and 
paralysis is considerable, but much less remarkable, as doubtless 
it only means that more people than formerly now attain the age 
when they are liable to paralysis. We are apt to forget that if the 
general death-rate does not increase, it is comparatively unimpor- 
tant which of the fatal diseases is ahead, except, indeed, so far as 
some forms of brain disease imply prolonged mental weakness 
before death,—a very great calamity. 





The friends of the sea-gulls met in force at the Hanover- 
Square Rooms on Wednesday,—Mr. Sykes, M.P. (whose Bill on 
the sea-gulls we noticed last week), in the chair. It was stated 
that while 100,000 sea-birds a year are killed for mere pleasure, 
not 12,000 are killed for food. One gentleman intimated that if 
the gulls lived, the whitings would die, as they lived upon whitings, 
and destroyed perhaps 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 fry in the year, 
But then the whitings, again, live on the fry of herrings and other 
fish, and these two or three millions of whitings would destroy 
nine hundred millions (900,000,000) fry of herrings and other fish. 
Whence it appeared that the sea-gulls protect the herrings, if they 
destroy the whitings; so that the sea-gull party and the herring 
party is identical. ‘The sea-gulls are evidently in luck this year. We 
hope their appearance so far inland as the House of Commons is 
not, according to the old saying, a sign of coming hurricanes. 





In these days of theatrical decadence the production of ‘‘a new 
poetical play ” should not pass without a word of comment. Dr. 
Marston’s four-act drama, just produced at the Lyceum, reminds 
us of ‘Talfourd’s Glencoe tragedy, and is of about the same 
calibre,—both plays being quite destitute of a single note or 
thought which we feel to be Celtic. The very names of the 
characters are impossibilities; their thoughts, manners, fancies, 
are in keeping. Dr. Marston, of course, never intended to pro- 
duce a play representative of the Celtic spirit, but has rather 
chosen his subject for the sake of certain conventional accessories. 
Some fine situations and much vigorous writing do not atone for 
the total want of verisimilitude. The acting was about as bad as 
it ever is on the London stage,—and that is saying much. Miss 
Neilson, who played the leading character, was painfully over- 
weighted, but she had obviously taken great pains, and her defects 
were not fatal ones. If she will dispense with the stucco smile 
she reserves for light speeches, if she will drone less, and refrain 
from contortions, she may, with her evident intelligence, become 
a leading actress. Why does not the lady, who plays a High- 
land boy with some verve, put on more clothes? Does she 
imagine that the Highlanders,—with those nipping winds and 
moist mists,—went about naked from below the knees half way 
up to the thighs? Only one actor wore a sensible ‘ kilt,”—and 
that was the gentleman who played ‘“ Colin,” showing, moreover, 
sense and delicacy in a very small part. 





The probability of an early rise in the Bank rate of discount 
unfavourably affected the Stock Market at the commencement of 
the week; but in the publication of the Bank returns a more 
cheerful feeling was apparent, and Consols closed firmer yesterday 
at 922 for money, and 93 for the April account. Foreign bonds 
generally have become flat on realizations, and on rumours of new 
loans both for Italy and Spain. In home Railway Stocks a fair 
business has been transacted, and the quotations, on the whole, 
have been supported. ‘The principal feature of the week, how- 
ever, is the complete failure of the Victorian Government Rail- 
way Loan, the minimum price of which was fixed at par, at which 
figure very few applications have been sent in. There has been a 
steady demand for discounts, and good short bills are not taken in 


the open market under 3 per cent. 
Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 


March 5.)Mar, 12. March 5./Mar. 12. 













Brazilian, 1865, S0gx.d] 793 Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 933 my 
Egyptian, 1864. 89} 894 Spanish, 1867 32 alg 
Itulian, 1861, | 57 554 Turkish, 1858 62}x.d] 633 
Mexican «| 15} 14 1862 | 66 664 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
March 5.,Mar. 12. , March 5.;Mar. 12 
374 37§ Lon., Chatham, & Dover 





Great Eastern.......0+++. 374 373 16g | (18h 
Great Northern ,........[ 105 108 Metropolitan .....0..00s. O64 1023 
Great Western ......... 475 49 Midland  ....cosccsseses vee} LOG 17h 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 124 1254 | Nrth-Kastern, Berwick} 102 11 
London & Brighton ,,.} 502 aD) 0, York...) 92 91h 
Lon. & North-Western} Il4x.d) 114) Sonth-Eastern,,....0+...) 76)x.d 764 
Lon. & South-Westeru} 834 83 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———~——. 


ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. 


HERE is a little cloud in the European sky just now, as yet 
no bigger than a man’s hand, but none the less deserving 
observation. Our statesmen are all living in a sort of paradi- 
saical dream of peace, cutting down naval expenses, reducing 
regiments, reforming churches, releasing Fenians, as if war 
could never break out again, and all the while it is in the 
power of one man to plunge us into a tremendous conflict, and 
that one is more than half inclined to doit. We do not pretend 
to the smallest modicum of private information upon the rela- 
tions between France and Belgium, we can hardly explain 
satisfactorily the strength of our own apprehension upon the 
subject, but still we cannot overcome an impression that 
danger, serious danger, is gathering there. The disagreeable 
discussion about the right of Belgium to keep her railways 
in her own hands has evidently passed into the shape of 
informal negotiations, which are believed on all hands 
to be gradually embittering the relations between the 
two countries. The Government of Belgium would, it 
was hoped, while retaining its right of prohibiting such 
railway sales, waive its objections to the particular sale of the 
Luxemburg Railway to the Great Eastern of France. It has 
clearly not done so, or we should have had a flood of articles 
in the semi-oflicial papers complimenting Belgium on her 
« moderation’ and “ good sense,” and intimating that after 
all, and in spite of Prussia, France was somebody in the world, 
and when her amour propre was wounded Europe trembled. 
There has been nothing of all that. On the contrary, the 
inspired papers now demand a revolution in Belgium! It is 
impossible, they say, that there should be accord between the 
two countries while Belgium is governed by an electorate of 
only one-tenth its population. There must be universal 
suffrage, and M. Frére-Orban, who has shown such “sus- 
piciousness” of France, must be dismissed as a satisfaction to 
French sincerity and pride. A convention must be made to 
control railway intercommunication, and the Government of 
Belgium, above all, must not buy up the Luxemburg rail- 
ways. And then the regular old menacing complaint, 
which so worried Lord Clarendon at the Conference of 
Paris, is once more brought forward, with an_ irritating 
and irritated persistency of insistance. Belgium is a 
nest of revolutionists. It protects Rochefort and La 
Lanterne. Its own press is “incendiary.” Regicides gather 
there, and enemies of society like the students who met at 
Lidge, and wanted in the name of all the virtues to abolish 
Heaven. Prussia, so far from objecting, ought to aid in the 
good work of putting down such a state, and teaching it to be 
an orderly, that is, a dependent, little power. This is the 
language of the Press, and simultaneously with it the French 
Minister in Brussels and the Belgian Minister in Paris are 
summoned home “to consult,” and their return is, on one 
pretext or another, delayed. 

All this would not matter so much, were there not a war 
party in France, headed by one of the Emperor’s most power- 
ful supporters,—Marshal Niel, Minister at War, who has per- 
fected the Army organization; and were not the situation of 
France in regard to the guaranteeing Powers so very excep- 
tional. Five Powers in 1831 guaranteed by formal treaty the 
perpetual independence and neutrality of the Belgian State, and 
in 1838 Holland acceded to the agreement. Of these, France 
appears now disposed to assert that Belgium in prohibiting rail- 
way fusions, in protecting hostile pamphleteers, and in support- 
ing a Ministry suspicious to France but friendly to Prussia, is 
violating that moral as wellas material neutrality which is her 
condition of independence. She is becoming, as the Pays, for 
instance, is so fond of repeating, an outwork of Germany, 
instead of a bulwark against Germany. France therefore 
feels herself absolved from the guarantee, and who is to 
uphold it? Prussia? That is precisely what the war party 
desire, a quarrel with Prussia for an adequate stake, the 
French provinces of Belgium and the Rhine. Russia? 
Napoleon expects her to act with Prussia, and has made all 
his efforts at new combinations contingent on that expectation. 
Austria? It is difficult to believe that the defeated Saxon 
who now governs Austria would lose such a chance of paying 
off old scores, and re-establishing the position of the Haps- 
burgs in Germany—a position they have given up with much 
the same resignation as a squire gives up his position in the 
county. Holland? Holland is not strong enough, and if it 


were, it is by no means clear that Holland is friendly to 


Belgium, or that she would decline a share of the spoil. Her 
King offered to sell Luxemburg, and her people feel severely 
the cramping influence of their narrow territory, with its 
heavy taxation. There remains England, and it is to the 
position of England that we wish to call attention. If she 
is firm in her alliance with Belgium, all is safe, for it is 
scarcely conceivable that Napoleon, cautious as he is 
if not far-sighted, would engage in a combat a outrance 
with Germany and England combined. The odds would be 
too heavy, the chances of a general combination of Europe 
against him too numerous, the stake, in truth, too big for a 
man not utterly desperate to play. If, therefore, the 
Emperor of the French is moving in this direction,—g 
movement which we do not pretend to affirm, but which 
many circumstances conspire to make possible,—it must ba 
because he has reason to believe, or thinks he has reason to 
believe, that Great Britain would not comply with a Belgian 
demand for aid, that the whole work would be left to North 
Germany and the Continental Powers. He either deems 
England indifferent, or considers that our policy for the time 
is fixed,—to abstain from war unless directly menaced or 
attacked. 

Is this our policy, or not? If it is not, then we are acting 
very foolishly in suffering Napoleon to believe it is. It is a 
repetition of the old blunder with respect to the Czar 
Nicholas. We then talked peace so loudly, that he at last 
believed the haughtiest nation in Europe would return 
thanks for blows, that we had forgotten how to fight, and 
under that belief pressed on till retreat had become impos- 
sible either for him or for us. Trusting in English indiffer- 
ence, the Emperor of the French might easily take steps from. 
which it would be impossible to recede without humiliation, 
but which he would never have taken had he but understood 
the latent feeling of Great Britain. It is by no means im- 
possible that our present mood of utter indifference to Con- 
tinental events may lead him once more into an error which 
he has committed several times,—in the beginning of the 
Mexican Expedition, in the Polish affair, and twice or thrice 
in the American war,—the mistake of confusing the “ opinion ” 
of a class with real popular feeling. No mistake could be so 
disastrous, and if there is any reality in this Belgian squabble, 
we are making it. Weare precipitating a war by an apparent 
resolution never to engage in it. Of course, if the resolution 
is real, we are acting sensibly, though very selfishly ; but we 
distrust that assumption. Nobody ever can tell what the British 
people will think about a challenge to battle till the challenge 
is given, for nobody till then can compel them to understand 
the question at stake. Sometimes they will not fight ever 
then, as was the case with regard both to the affair of the 
Charles et George and the annexation of Savoy, and sometimes 
they will take a Minister’s head for hesitating to fight. In 
this case, were we Manchester men, we should distrust them 
greatly. The more they look into the Belgian claim to 
assistance, the less they will like to disregard it. The 
words of the guarantee are clear and explicit, and bind 
us not to Europe, but to Belgium, and have been so 
interpreted for thirty-eight years by statesmen of all parties, 
even by Lord Stanley, who once declared that the one real 
guarantee England had ever given was given on behalf of 
Belgium. We say nothing of the danger in which our own 
interests might be placed by such an extension of French 
territory, for did the contingency occur, we should hear 
enough, and to spare, of that very doubtful point, but confine 
ourselves to the one argument which will come home to the 
popular mind. In deserting Belgium, if she implores our 
assistance, we shall be breaking a clear and recognized pledge, 
acted on for thirty-eight years, because it is highly inconvenient 
to go to war, or, as it will be more popularly put, because we 
are afraid of France. Any one who reckons confidently, 
under those circumstances, on the humility or the patience of 
the British people does not understand them, and it is towards 
those circumstances that we drift. 





THE STATESMEN AND THE CRIMINALS. 


ORD SALISBURY said, on Monday night, in the House 

of Lords, that he never could see what possible connec- 
tion there was between the diminution of crime and the spread 
of education. Crime, he thought, was ‘a consequence of 
moral depravity,’ and though you might change the nature of 
the crime by diverting the criminal’s tastes and powers into 
new channels, you would not diminish the “ moral depravity” 





in him by altering the direction of his desires, and putting new 
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and more powerful tools into his hands. That is a very narrow 
view of the noble Marquis’s. We are very far indeed from 
thinking that crime is the mere product of circumstances and 
temptations, or that, by altering circumstances and diminish- 
ing external temptations, we could abolish crime, much less 
guilt ; still, no one who has studied his own heart in the 
least has any doubt but that with a sufficiently unfavour- 
able variation of the circumstances by which he has 
been, not made, but moulded, the evil of which he 
is conscious in himself might, and most probably would, 
have broken out in crime. Does the noble Marquis 
suppose that he himself, or any other of the members of that 
distinguished branch of the Legislature, is so exempt from all 
«moral depravity” that if he had not been educated at all, 
nor brought up amongst those who loved the ideas and 
pursuits which are opened out only by education, but, on 
the contrary, confined to the monotonous excitements which 
appeal on/y to the heart and the senses and an embryo intel- 
ligence, he would have been quite beyond the possibility of 
crime? We suppose that scarce any of us, if any, are beyond 
the possibility of gui/t, and it is surely a mere question of 
circumstantial advantages or disadvantages whether guilt 
passes into crime or not? The Marquis of Salisbury himself 
admitted that though education could not diminish crime, 
it might diminish pauperism. Well, what a vast admis- 
sion is that! Can he assert for a moment that poverty 
does not make the difference in thousands of cases between 
that moral evil which never even wishes to infringe social 
arrangements, but may even worship social arrangements with 
something like a very gross idolatry, and that moral evil which 
attacks social arrangements unscrupulously as its most congenial 
task‘ As far as we have noted the brilliant political career 
of Lord Salisbury, we think we can distinguish a very specific 
modification and mollification of his moral tone as a debater 
and critic, coinciding with the change of his external circum- 
stances,—in the passage from Lord Robert Cecil to Lord Cran- 
borne, and Lord Cranborne to Lord Salisbury. As Lord 
Robert Cecil he was one of the harshest and most brow- 
beating of the debaters of the Lower House,—frequently and 
skilfully imputing to his opponents an unworthy class of 
motives,—as, for example, to the party which wished for the 
Bill legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
that the agitation was simply founded on a wish for 
new opportunities of “giving way to the passions,” and 
objecting to the “inexplicable bashfulness” of the clergy 
about subseription, that it could be due to nothing else but 
absolute unbelief. If Lord Cranborne or Lord Salisbury 
has taken wider, more generous, and more statesmanlike 
views in debate, has that nothing to do with the speaker's 
external circumstances? If so, how can he possibly maintain 
that at the lower end of the social scale, where the moral 
chasm between pauperism and respectability is infinitely 
greater than any between the different shades of social dis- 
tinction at the upper end, the difference between education 
and ignorance may not account for much more than the 
difference between legal innocence and legal guilt ? 

For our parts, much as we respect the group of administrative 
statesmen of both parties, there is not one of them whom we can- 
not easily conceive, if born under less propitious circumstances, 
and brought up without education, as being liable, like all the 
rest of us, to fall into positive crime. Lord Salisbury, strong 
and able as he is, is undoubtedly a strong partizan, liable to 
very narrow views,—witness this utterance about education 
and crime,—and not indisposed to be arrogant and overbearing 
in asserting them. Suppose he had had no education, no 
means of living, and no social rank to widen and soften him, 
does anybody doubt but that he might have been one of the 
dangerous classes,—the very dangerous classes,—himself ? 
His slight hardness in defence of property-rights might just as 
well have been excessive hardness in assaulting them,—they 
come from the same root at bottom,—and if he had taken to 
burglary, none of the crew would have been so violent against 
the * peelers,”’ or a bitterer stickler for his share of the “swag.” 
His old opponent in the Commons, on the other hand, Mr. 
Forster, the Vice-President of the Council, had he been 
brought up outside the world of education and social amenities, 
though he would have been quite as formidable as Lord Salis- 
bury, would have been terrible in a different way. He, it may 
be, might have been drawn into a Trade Union, and on behalf 
of such a brotherhood have become a desperate character,— 
a terrible picket against the ‘knobsticks,’—an enthusiastic 
rattener, a stern executioner of the unlawful laws of such an 
ignorant and tyrannical Vehmgericht. Nay, if we may let our 








}imagination dwell at all on so very delicate a field as the 
possible affinities of illustrious and intellectual men for different 
classes of transgression of the law, had they had none of the 
advantages which Lord Salisbury thinks so utterly without 
bearing on crime or “ moral depravity,” is it so absolutely im- 
possible to imagine that—in another and very much worse 
world,—some disreputable double of Lord Derby, instead of 
taking a leap in the dark “to dish the Whigs,” might have 
made his enemy stand and deliver on Hounslow Heath, on 
pain of receiving a couple of balls in his head, and ridden to 
York in some incredibly short time to prove an alibi? or that 
‘some unfortunate wretch with a strange whiff in him of Lord 
Russell, might have been charged with feloniously placing 
obstacles across the railroad with intent to throw the up 
‘train off the rails, to gratify a grudge against some of the 
| passengers ? Is there absolutely no conceivable world in which 
Mr. Bright might have been a prize-fighter, or Mr. Lowe a 
_ body-snatcher, or Lord Westbury a devotee of vivisection 
practised in open contravention of the law against cruelty to 
| inferior creatures, or Mr. Goschen an accomplished coiner, 
or Lord Stanley a dangerous tramp and __ beggar ? 
Would Mr. Disraeli be quite unimaginable as a Leicester- 
| Square conspirator against foreign Governments under the 
| guise of a melancholy pedlar of steel pens, or Mr. Gladstone 
| as a promoter of bubble companies, or the Bishop of Oxford 
'as a begging-letter writer? Is no conception more incon- 
ceivable than that some alias of Mr. Walpole’s should have 
been taken up for singing doleful ditties about the streets, 
| with six starving children as his companions, and without 
, strict adherence to history in his lugubrious narrative? or 
'that some smiling bumpkin, resembling a village Granville, 
/should have been charged with turning his bonhomie to bad 
_ purpose in some country fair, by acting ‘ bonnet’ to the local 
| dicer ? 

Remote as these superficial analogies may seem to anything 
really in the characters of these illustrious men, we feel no 
doubt in the world that they themselves, if they judge them- 
selves honestly, would admit that they are conscious of 
|} tendencies which, if they had not been checked by 
the high dispersive influence of wide intellectual attain- 
ments, and had been stimulated by the goad of extreme 
want and misery, might well have led them into such breaches 
with society as we call crimes. We are sure, at least, that we 
scarcely ever yet met any man born with a nature so 
saintly, that under conceivable unfavourable circumstances 
the evil in him might not have been developed into 
crime; and we are quite sure that there are thousands of 
| criminals far less guilty in the sight of God than numbers of 

respectable and even eminent men of the world, to whom we all 
owe, and feel that we owe, a great debt of gratitude. When 
the Marquis of Salisbury talked in this rash and narrow way 
of education as having no influence on crime and ‘moral 
depravity,’ he either meant what is utterly false,—that the 
| mere widening of the tastes or opening up of new employ- 
| ments and of hosts of pure and healthy interests, has no effect 
in diverting men’s minds from the morbid and dangerous veins 
of disposition that may be in them,—or he only meant what is 
something very different from what he said, that it is no 
credit to men to be kept out of sin or crime by happy cireum- 
| stance,—that the respectability which is born of situation 
and the moral atmosphere around us, though it may be a for- 
| tunate thing for society, is no merit in the sight of God. That, 
of course, we admit. The ticket-of-leave man who resists a 
strong temptation to thieve may be infinitely better than the 
most popular millionaire who yields to a strong temptation to 
adultery. But though what we hope from education is not, 
in any considerable degree, the purification of the will, it is 
undoubtedly the opening of a thousand wholesome safety-valves 
for human energy and hope, which will divert men from the 
wish for criminal pursuits. That in all classes there is 
about an equal amount of moral goodness and moral evil,— 
using these terms in the strict sense of resistance to temptation 
and yielding to it,—we firmly believe; in this respect we 
doubt if the House of Peers or Commons has much advantage 
over any equal number of men taken from the Union work- 
houses. But in all classes there is certainly not an equal 
amount of crime. Every one knows how much fewer middle- 
class criminals there are than pauper criminals, and how 
extremely rare the prosecution of any peer for posi- 
tive crime is in our generation. Of course, that shows that 
prosperous circumstances,—of which education is perhaps the 
most important of all,—make the difference between crime and 
nocrime. The Marquis of Salisbury should consider his words 
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better before he imperils his well-deserved reputation for 
ability and statesmanship, by talking as if nothing could affect 
the amount of crime in a country which does not go direct to 
the conscience. The civilization which widens and tames 
men by no means universally makes them morally better. 
Still, it is none the less a great object to widen and tame them, 
if it does not make them morally worse. 





MR. CHILDERS’ DEBUT. 
Mw" CHILDERS’ début on Monday was a great success. 
me 


No one who reads his speech can doubt that the 
Premier has selected a competent Minister of Marine, no one 


who heard it but felt that the Minister was a consummate | 


debater, a man who, having a great subject, could make 
much of it, who, sure of many critics, could half disarm 
them ail, 
that he 

terested in the Navy, is always more or less bewildered as to 
its organization, always doubtful whether the British Navy 
could sweep the seas, or whether a declaration of war from 
Hollan-l would drive it into port. The circumstances were by 
no means in favour of the First Lord. Elevated at one spring 
to the very topmost rank in the official hierarchy, he had to 
justify his promotion by showing himself capable of a new 
policy acceptable to Parliament, yet to avoid “revolutionary ” 
measures, to “make reductions” yet “increase efficiency,” 
and to compel the nation, in spite of interested clamour, to see 
that he was doing both. He has, we think, sueceeded in all those 
objects, laying down on them all definite principles of which 
itis possible for plain men to judge. As to organization, for 
example, Mr. Childers’ first principle, like that of all great 
adininistrators, is individual responsibility. The Admiralty 
itself was, when he took up the reins, in a chaotic condition ; 
everybody being responsible in general and nobody in par- 
ticular, the Board being omnipotent but undiscoverable, and 
every *‘ Lord’s”’ position fluctuating between that of an inde- 
pendent head of a department and that of a chief clerk of the 
First Lord. Without stepping beyond his patent. or in any 
way infringing the law, Mr. Childers made himself Secretary 
of State for Marine Affairs with three Under Seeretaries; one 
for patronage and discipline,—a Commander-in-Chief, in fact ; 
another for the building and supply of ships, a true Controller 
General; and a third for finance, each of them taking their 
final instructions direct from himself. The Board, in fact, with 
its confused arrangements, had disappeared, and in its place we 
have a Minister of Marine, with an experienced staff responsible 
tohim. Whether the organization of that staff is perfect or 
not is a point on which outsiders can scarcely form any opinion 
better than a guess. The Controller, as Sir J. Elphinstone 
thinks, may be overweighted, or the division of responsibility 
between the Civil Lord and the Secretary to the Admiralty 
may be imperfect ; but the principle of the change is intelligible 
to every one who has ever studied politics, the change itself is 
very great, and it has been effected without any application to 
Parliament for new powers. The workman has only rearranged 
his benches, and so doubled his hold upon his work. There 
is a man everywhere who, if anything goes wrong, is in fault 
for that special failure, and who consequently has the keenest 
interest in seeing that failures do not happen. One man, the 
Controller, is responsible for the building and the supplying 
of the Navy ; and under him one man will ina short time be re- 
sponsible for each dockyard, and one for the purchase of all 
stores, Mr. Childers agreeing with Mr. Cobden that it is 
wiser to buy than to contract, purchase involving security for 
the quality of the goods bought, while contracting only 
involves a fair selection among dealers. 

Then there wasa grand defect in the organization of the active 
service. There were too many officers for the ships employed, 
and as officers could not be left altogether without work, the 
Admiralty devised a system of rotation, which, besides giving 
opportunities for favouritism, helped to intensify the discon- 
tent never absent from a naval service; and besides, allowed 
too little active duty for officers to become thoroughly experi- 





and who, while conciliating ‘the House, never forgot | 
was also addressing the country, which, always in- | 


LS 

| this grievance, which is equally felt by the country, the 
/ service, and the Treasury, by tempting the surplus officers to. 
accept a sum down in lieu of half-pay, thus enabling them to 
accept the hundred and one private careers for which they are 
admirably fitted, and for which they are in demand, Nobody 
makes such a captain for a great liner as an efficient Queen’s 
| lieutenant, no one succeeds so well in any post which demands. 
|at once readiness of resource and habit of command. Notwith- 
standing the specialty of his training, a sharp naval officer is 
| often among the most efficient of mankind, and any system 
which compels him to lounge is a system self-condemned. 
Released from their official bonds, these officers will still add 
to the real strength of the country, helping to fill its reservoir 
of skilled capacity ; and the possibility of such release, after 
such experience, might, if Government were a trifle more 
liberal not only about money but about rank, be made a new 
attraction to the Service. Apart from details, a Navy with 
fewer officers, better employed, more contented, and more 
| experienced, under departments in which every chief is visible 
and responsible, and all are subordinate to the Parliamentary 
chief, ought to be efficient, and it is this condition of affairs 
which Mr. Childers is in a fair way to secure. 

The organization secured, the First Lord turns to the 
fleet itself, and here also his principle seems sound. It is 
simply to concentrate force. The foreign stations are to 
be as few, the ships as few and as fully worked, and 
the men as few as is consistent with the object in 
view, the maintenance everywhere of a force sufficient to 
protect British interests. What that force ought to be isa 
question of politics which must be left to the Ministry to 
decide on their responsibility. To fix a standard, as a con- 
temporary suggests, seems to us all but impossible, the neces- 
sity varying with every change in the politics of the world, 
and the designs of the Ministry itself. Mr. Childers, for 
instance, thinks the fleet in China needlessly large, which it 
certainly appears to be. The Estimates give the public no 
hint of the cost of each great squadron, but the one in Chinese 
waters certainly costs a sum equal to a very heavy per-centage 
upon the whole profit of the China trade, and is decidedly 
inclined to make work for itself, and allow itself to be drawn 
into any number of minute wars. But beyond those patent 
facts the public has little to go upon as to the necessity for 
armed steamers out there, while the Admiralty has everything, 
—its own reports, the opinion of the Colonial Office as to its 
necessities, the information in the Foreign Office as to pro- 
bable contingencies. If all these authorities agree that 34 
vessels may be reduced to 25, the probability is the extra 9 
are not urgently required. The only possible course is to trust 
the First Lord as to details, the country merely endorsing his 
policy, which is to keep a large force in reserve at the home 
stations, where it can be controlled, and reduce the less con- 
trollable foreign squadrons to the limit of efficiency. The 
latter stations, in fact, are to be for work, and not for depot, 
ships only necessary for reserves being in ordinary times better 
at home. By simply applying these principles, Mr. Childers 
reduces expenditure by a million, and the country loses abso- 
lutely nothing except, indeed, a reserve of “skilled stokers,” 
over whom one Parliamentary dmiral was tempted to bemoan 
himself, surely without necessity The Admiralty retain 
enough for peace, and in the event of war stokers would be a 
drug. 

We have said nothing of Mr. Childers’ building plans, for the 
simple and, as it seems to us, sufficient reason that we, like 
the rest of the public, are utterly incompetent to say anything. 
Mr. Childers’ principle is clear,—to concentrate all the money 
he can spare upon the construction of a very few very heavily 
armoured and very swift ships,—ships, that is, directly caleu- 
lated when it comes to fighting to win the fight. Whether the 
Turret form is, on the whole, the one best fitted to secure that 
result is a point upon which any opinion, except that of a very 
few very highly skilled Naval architects, is worth just nothing 
at all, or rather is misleading in the highest degree. Those 
opinions are at the service of the First Lord, and if he is an 
able man, keenly desirous of succeeding, with a definite opinion 
as to what he wants, and a mind fairly open to impressions, 





enced. Admirals from all parts of the world reported that 
their subordinates were raw, and everybody knows that a British 
Naval Captain passes two-thirds of his time,—it is literally two- | 
thirds,—eating his heart in idleness. This great evil, which | 


threatens the efficiency of the Navy on service, that is, the very | 
end for which Great Britain incurs her expenditure, also increases 
that expenditure by tempting the Admiralty to invent useless 
posts for otherwise idle men. 
by waste of money. Mr. Childers proposes to put an end to 





The waste of power is remedied | 


the chances are ten to one that he will decide on the form of 
vessel which, on the whole, in the present state of Naval 
architecture, is the one best calculated to destroy, at least 
risk of being destroyed. Of course, he may blunder; but so 
may the public, and it is infinitely more likely to do it. 
Public opinion is very powerful, but its true business is to- 
choose the architect, not to tell him what is the strongest 


| form of arch, or who is most skilled among his masons, and 
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the effort to perform an impossibility only produces a clamour 
that distracts the architect from his work. There is strong 
evidence, evidence from both sides, that in choosing Mr. 
Childers the public has chosen well, and the less he is bom- 
barded with criticisms about his methods the more decided 
are likely to be his results, of which, and of which only, the 
British Householder is competent to judge. 





CABINET-MAKING. 

HE selection of Cabinet Ministers made by President 
Grant brings into strong relief a unique peculiarity of 

the British Constitution. Alone in the world we limit our 
own selection for the Executive Government avowedly to less 
than a thousand, and really to-less than two hundred men. 
In countries governed by ‘ despots,” that is. among more 
than one-half the human race, the Sovereign is unrestrained 
in his choice of agents, may, and frequently does, stoop down 
amongst the lowest of the people, to discover the man com- 
petent to administer or to save the State. A custom, we 
believe, binds the Emperor of China to choose most of his 
agents among the literati; but the Czar, the Shah, the Sultan, 
the only perfect despots known to Europe, may choose without 
reference to any qualification whatever, save competence and 
creed. Birth acts, if at all, as a slight disqualification ; and as 
to occupation, there is nothing whatever to prevent a trooper 
or a servant from becoming Premier. The Sovereign chooses, 
and except in the rarest instances there is nothing whatever, 
even of social etiquette, to limit his choice. As the Sovereign 
himself is in such countries the real ruler, and responsible to 
his people with his life, this freedom of choice is natural and 
far from inconyenient. It has been, in fact, very often the 
safeguard of dynasties, which but for this unlimited right of 
choice would have perished of the mental decay which affects 
sooner or later all families whose position is secure. Oddly 
enouzh, however, a provision guaranteeing this freedom has 
been inserted in all paper Constitutions ; and in France, Italy, 
North Germany, and Prussia the Sovereign is equally free, 
can, and sometimes does, raise men to the highest oflices with- 
out claim other than his own belief that they are com- 
petent. Parliament has a veto on such appointments, but 
no right of election, and the veto cannot be exercised except 
in very rare instances until the nominee has visibly failed. 
The King of Prussia made a very little-known diplomatist his 
Premier ; the Emperor of Austria appointed one who was not 
even a subject Chancellor of his Empire ; the Emperor of the 
French raised a tenth-rate advocate into a Vice-King ; and 
the King of Italy made a Chamberlain of his court, Minister 
of Finance,—all four appointments, we should add, turning 
out well. In two at least of these countries,—Austria and 
Italy,—the Chambers really rule, yet they have no more to 
do with the choice of the Executive than with the choice of 
the Sovereign’s hairdressers or aides-de-camp, Ministers sitting 
and speaking in beth Houses, by virtue of their oflices alone. 
The Sovereign is to choose, the Parliament only to depose,— 
that is the theory, or, at all events, the practice of Continental 
constitutionalists. From widely different motives a power of 
choice still more liberal has been accorded to the American 
President. He was intended to be, to a great extent, inde- 
pendent of the Legislature; his Ministers are merely his 
chief clerks, and consequently he selects whom he will 
without reference to anything, even nativity, except his 
own judgment of their competence, and the law that 
a Secretary must not be actively engaged in business. Once 
appointed, no Minister can be removed without the Presi- 
dent’s consent. Opinion is in favour of this independence as 
regards the Cabinet, and the Senate, though invested with a 
power of veto on all appointments, which it often exerts 


to reject diplomatists, rarely interfere with a nomination to | 
The Ministers are the President’s agents, and | 


Cabinet office. 
he, not the people, or the party which elected him, is re- 
sponsible for his choice. 
politicians, and intends to be his own Premier, has used his 
privilege to the utmost, has, indeed, made his choice as freely 
as any Czar, attending to nothing except his own view as to 
competence for the work. Of the seven members of 
first-named Cabinet, three, it is true, have sat in Congress, 
but only one, Mr. Washburne, can be credited with any 
political reputation, and he was selected because he was 
the President’s intimate friend; while the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Adolph Borie; the Attorney-General, Mr. G. E. 
Hoar: and the Financial Secretary, Mr. Stewart, were men 
absolutely without political position of any kind; and the 


* . ° ° se 
President Grant, who disbelieves in | 


his | 


last-named is a mighty shopkeeper, who, if he retains his 
shop, is disqualified by law from holding the appointment. 
Not one of them all has ever been a Minister, not one can 
be considered a party leader, not one would, under any 
circumstances, have been selected by Congress for the post 
he has been appointed to fill. Yet every one, except Mr. 
Stewart, has been accepted by the Senate,-—Mr. Washburne’s 
subsequent resignation being quite voluntary,—and the people 
a‘ large seem rather amused than horrified at the discomfiture 
of the politicians. 

Is the world right, or is Great Britain right? At first 
sight the world would seem to have it all its own way, for 
there can be no doubt that any extension of the right of 
choice must increase the number of the capacities among 
whom choice may be made. The ruler is much more likely to 
find the man he wants among six millions of men than among 
eight hundred, and administrative ability may exist without 
the ability to please a populace. English statesmen are often 
fettered by the practice which forbids them to seat the most 
competent in the Cabinet without reference to any county or 
borough, and in two departments, at least, the inconsistency 
between the professional and the Parliamentary careers is a 
serious injury to the country. We cannot secure such a 
succession of debating scldiers and eloquent sailors as would 
enable us to confine the Ministries of War and of Marine to 
skilled professionals, and hence a division of authority always 
dangerous and sometimes fatal to departmental efliciency. So 
great occasionally is this evil, that many doubt whether con- 
stitutional etiquette might not be altered as regards these 
two appointments ; and but that a General like Wellington, 
or an Admiral like Nelson, can always be made a Peer, the 
restriction could scarcely have been maintained. There is 
another question, however, to be examined besides the advan- 
tage of free choice, before decision can be given against 
Great Britain, and that is the capacity of the chooser. 
Which is more likely to choose wisely, the Chamber or 
the Sovereign ‘/—for that, and not the right of choice, is the 
real question at issue. In either case the ruler selects, 
directly or indirectly ; and the dispute is really whether for 
the purposes of such selection a chamber or a person is the 
most fitting ruler. The evidence of history is divided, for, 
after all, an aristocratic mob chose all the great Athenian 
leaders, the Senate selected the men who built the Roman 
power, Conclaves have elected the greatest Popes, and the free 
Parliament of Italy made Cavour a temporary despot. In 
rare cases, and for certain purposes, it may be admitted that 
the individual chooses best; but through a long course of 
years, and under many varieties of circumstance, the Assembly 
is, we suspect, upon the whole, the more trustworthy autho- 
rity, provided always that it limits its choice to an area con- 
terminous with its knowledge. Kings and Presidents, even 
when men of genius, make shocking mistakes, and are per- 
petually tempted to mistake people who simply repeat their 
patron’s ideas for the most eflicient men. Outside the army, 
Krederic the Great never had a decent servant, and inside it 
promoted no man of commanding genius. Napoleon had a 
Minister or two of some capacity, Fouché perhaps being 
the ablest; but he had none to compare with Carnot, 





} 


whom the Conyention selected, or Talleyrand, who rose 
to eminence by debate. The present Napoleon seems 
at last, by a sort of process of exhaustion, to have 


lighted on a great organizer in General Niel, an able 
Premier in M. Rouher, and a_ successful Edile in Baron 
Haussmann ; but he has been, for the most part, indifferently 
served throughout his reign, and has rather lost than gained 
| by consulting others’ opinion. A King, no doubt, chose 
| Bismarck, but Bismarck’s predecessor was in all but birth a 
| most ordinary person; and a Parliament chose Cavour. Pre- 
sident Grant in trusting to himself may have “struck oil,” 
but, except in the case of Mr. Wasliburne, he cannot be said to 
| ave had any grounds for confidence. Mr. Stewart might be a 
good selection, but the capacity for fortune-making is no proof 
of yoverning power, and it was a distinct blunder to choose a 
man disqualified by law. The limit of individual knowledge, 
even when the individual is first-rate, is a great drawback to a 
single ruler when selecting untried men for promotion ; and 
when he is not first-rate, he seldom discovers those who are. 
Louis XTi. did, and William IL. of Prussia, and both were 
average men, but the tendency of ordinary Kings is towards Mr. 
| Pereevals. A Chamber, on the other hand, offers the nation all 
| the chances a dynasty can, for it may be ruled by a man of genius 
who guides its judgment, while it has as a permanent faculty, the 
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specialties it may fail, and we are inclined to think it does | Secretary in turn regards it as part of his legitimate policy to 
fail, a Chamber's choice of Generals, Admirals, Engineers, or | enforce the treaty rights of English commerce in China. Only 
Architects being usually either blind or bad; but the main | the other day Sir Rutherford Alcock was most peremptory 
qualification for government is ability to govern, and that a /in demanding reparation for some English traders who had 
House of Commons can find out, can test in fact by the most | been asserting their “treaty rights” in the interior. But 
searching of all tests, “Can he govern us?” There is no | Foreign Secretary after Foreign Secretary devotes his mind to 
dynasty, hereditary or elected, of equal duration which can | the problem of curbing missionaries as earnestly as he does to 
quite compare with the roll of English Premiers since 1688,— | the problem of defending tradersin China. Now what are wa 
more especially if we remember their double duty to satisfy | to say to that as a symptom of the Christianity of the class of 
as well as govern the nation,—and the reason alike of success | statesmen who preside at our Foreign Office ? Can we honestly 
and failure is patent toany observer. In choosing an architect, | say that, as a rule, they do think the Christian faith half as 
Parliament is compelled to look beyond the men it knows, | important as even the unscrupulous and demoralizing portion 
and as beyond that area it cannot know the inside of a|of our commerce? Is it possible to misinterpret the tone of 


candidate as an individual can, it fails; but in choosing a | the Duke of Somerset’s inquiry as to these “ trouble- 
some” people, and Lord Clarendon’s reply that he has 


Premier it keeps within the area within which it collectively 
knows more than any individual can, and it succeeds. The earnestly recommended them to keep “in the wake ” of trade ? 
practical inconvenience of the restriction to its own members | Is it not that Christianity is a very nice sentiment, to be in- 
is balanced by the practical convenience of knowing its men, | dulged in due season, when all the more important objects of 
and the practical inconvenience might be reduced to an in-/ life, like trade, for instance, have been provided for ; but that till 





appreciable quantity. Let but the monopoly of the rich be 
abolished, as Mr. Faweett’s Bill would have abolished it, and 
any man competent to help in governing England would be 
sure of a Parliamentary seat as if his Sovereign could seat him. 
The single demand is that he should prove his claim, and 
except in the rarest instances, instances in which accident, or 
opportunity, or Providence has revealed latent qualities to 
rulers without revealing them to the people, that is a wise 
demand. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMERCE IN THE LORDS. 


FPYUE Lower House of Convocation is of opinion that the 

Disestablishment of the Irish Church will “ un-Chris- 
tianize’’’ the Government of Ireland. We should like, how- 
ever, to have a little discussion with some of those reverend 
gentlemen as to what it would need to un-Christianize the 
Government of England. Of course, if they have sunk so 
completely into the conventional view of things as to hold that 
the Government of England remains Christian, in spite of all 
that its leading statesmen may believe and do, so long as it 
legally “establishes” any form of the Christian faith, and 
ceases to be Christian, in spite of all that its leading states- 
men may believe and do, directly it breaks that legal tie 
between the secular Government and the Church, there is an end 
of the controyersy,—and an end which seems to us to prove that 
the reverend gentlemen who talk of Christianizingand un-Chris- 
tianizing governments, know nothing at all of what Christian 
service means. But if we are to judge by our Lord's own self- 
denyingspirit of life and actionas to what Christianizes and what 
un-Christianizes a government, we should certainly have said 
that Mr. Gladstone is now doing more to Christianize the 
English Government than has been attempted by our, on the 
whole, manly, and, intentionally at least, just, but decidedly 
rather pagan Administrations for some generations back. Look 
only at the spirit of the House of Lords in relation to Chris- 
tianity as evinced by the very interesting and instructive con- 


versation about our Missionaries in China, between the Duke | 


of Somerset and the Earl of Clarendon on the one side, and 
Earl Grey and the Bishops of St. David's and Peterborough 
on the other side, last Tuesday evening. The Duke of 
Somerset’s tone was thoroughly scornful to the Missionaries 
as to troublesome enthusiasts who stir up the political 
waters with their meddling, and who need at least as much 
eurbing as the Roman authorities thought it desirable to 
apply to St. Paul and the other Christian missionaries of the 
first age. The Bishop of Peterborough reminded the noble 
duke that if all missionaries had been prevented in like 
manner from becoming “troublesome” in their day, neither 
he himself nor the noble duke would now be Christians. But 
perhaps the Duke of Somerset would, if he were quite frank, 
admit that there is a question as to the sense in which he ts a 
Christian, as there is certainly such a question as to most of 
us. Clearly, in one thing, he is ot a Christian. He has no 
belief at all in an aggressive faith that would hazard every- 


thing, life itself, for a chance of announcing a revelation. | 


He has no sympathy with the spirit in which the Gospel 
was first spread. On the contrary, both he and Lord 
Clarendon. while they regard missionaries as in their 
place so long as they act as the camp-followers of “com- 
merce,” and humbly follow “in its wake,””-—to use Lord Claren- 
don’sownrecommen dation to the Missionary Society, —condemn 
these same missionaries strongly for regarding their message asa 
more important one than that of * piece-goods.”” Each Foreign 


| then, why, statesmen should try to keep down its troublesome 
| zeal, and in order to do so, may well avail themselves of any 
}taunts such as come in their way,—for instance, that 
| borrowed so eagerly by the Duke of Somerset from some 
Chinese mandarin, that, at least till France and England haye 
settled their differences as to the relative claims of Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism, it will be certainly safer to 
defer the duty of spreading either faith ? 

We admit that Earl Grey’s remarks on the subject were in 
a very different tone, and, indeed, as wise and earnest as either 
Dr. Thirlwall or Dr. Magee could have desired. He put it 
very strongly that as the whole power of Christianity consists 
in its doctrine of self-sacrifice, and of pure disinterestedness, 
missionaries who hazard their own life and incur the risk of 
terrible sufferings for the purpose of spreading their faith, 
cannot properly ask to be supported by foree,—which 
means retaliation or the threat of it,—lest they give up the 
whole ground on which they stand. Commerce, which 
takes its stand on enlightened selfishness, is not going out of 
its way in demanding its rights wherever it has any, though 
statesmen may fairly warn the missionaries of Commerce where 
they can and where they cannot support them, and leave 
them to take the consequences of their own rashness if they 
outstep the prescribed limits. But missionaries cannot pro- 
perly do even as much as this. They injure their own cause 
by inviting retaliation or retribution on their own behalf. 
Neither in the treaty ports, nor out of them, can mission- 
aries, if they are true to their own highest ideal, invite 
their own country to do violence to the Chinese on 
their behalf. They go in the name of a higher principle, 
and to the higher principle they should be loyal. If 
they claim their rights as British subjects to reprisals 
or penalties inflicted on those to whom they were to 
have brought spiritual light and the teaching of the Cross, 
they repudiate their own mission and ignore the teaching of 
the Cross. Hence, we are disposed to think that the Govern- 
ment would really be right in declining to threaten war or 
inflict war on China for the sake of any missionary who has 
exceeded the bounds where his life is safe. He should, of 
course, be fairly warned what those bounds are, and that the 
Government do not hold it even a right precedent, much less a 
wise one, to carry Christianity into China ew et armis. It 
cannot but throw an utterly false light over the true meaning 
of Christianity. And for the sake of the cause itself, there- 
fore, it is wholly right that those who elect to dare torture 
and death rather than not spread their faith, should be allowed 
to endure torture and death rather than be rescued by gun- 
boats and Armstrong guns. The torture and death, if nobly 
borne, may after all spread the faith which the sufferers want 
to spread. But the torture and death inflicted by Christian 
guns on behalf of Christian missionaries will certainly never 
make a single true convert as long as the world lasts. 

So much is, we think, due to the principle contende d for by 
the statesmen. But what is not due to it, and what seems to 
us to prove that the Christianity of our Government is not a 
question of ‘disestablishment,’ but a question of the spirit of 
our actions,—is the tone which they take of infinite condescen- 
sion, not without a flavour of contempt, for true Christian 
missionaries, as if they were not the pioneers of civilization, 
|but its most subordinate and insignificant followers. There 
/is areal and sound reason why the State should deal on a 
‘different basis with the legal rights of traders and the 
‘legal rights of missionaries,—namely, that to enforce the 
latter by armies and fleets cuts the ground from under 
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the missionary altogether, and that this ought to be 
evident to him, if it is not, when he first incurs the 
risk from which he suffers. But if we admit this to the full, 
why should any Englishman who really wishes to de, as well 
as to be thought, a Christian, hesitate to admit the infinitely 
higher claim of a true Christian missionary on our respect and 
yeneration than of any mere trader? If we assert the rights 
of the latter more keenly than of the former, that is not, or 
ought not to be, because we think them higher and more legiti- 
mate rights, but because we think them infinitely lower and 
less truly spiritual rights. The latter can maintain them- 
selves by the supernatural power with which God inspires 
the heart of man. The former needs human law to back 
them up. This should, we think, be the tone of any truly 
Christian legislature in discussing such matters. It is not the 
prevailing tone of the House of Lords. But then, is the 
House of Lords, or indeed any other assembly of practical 
Englishmen, in spite of the English Establishment, on the 
whole a Christian assembly ? 





THE CZECH QUESTION. 


HE reverses of Austria and the general expectation of a 
further concentration of States in Germany have given 
fresh vigour to the Slavonic revival in Central Europe, and 
particularly in the kingdom of Bohemia, where the ‘ Czech 
question ”’ has caused Prague to be proclaimed in a state of 
siege, and its prisons to be filled with the more prominent of 
the twenty thousand political offenders whom the Austrian 
Government has put on their trial for violating the laws which 
regulate the press and the right of public meeting. An accu- 
rate though friendly account of that revival will interest our 
readers. 

Notwithstanding the repressive measures adopted by the 
Austrian Government after the crisis of 1848, when the 
Hapsburg dynasty was saved by its Slavonian subjects and by 
Russia, the Bohemian or Czech national party, led by Dr. 
Palacky and Dr. Rieger, have actively employed the interval 
that has elapsed in educating the lower classes of their country- 
men in asense of national dignity and importance. Their success 
has been very great. Out of a Bohemian population of nearly 
five millions, only three per cent. have not had the advantages 
of education. No fewer than eleven Slavonic journals, with 
an aggregate daily circulation of 20,000 copies, are now 
devoted to the idea of Slavonic autonomy and federation, and 
the extent to which the Slavonic language is used in Bohemia 
as the medium of education and a vehicle of patriotic thought 
may still further be estimated from the fact that a society for 
the diffusion of popular literature at Prague publishes 25.000 to 
30,000 copies of certain literary works with a political bias, 
while an Encyclopedia of Science, of which eight volumes, of 
the size of Chambers'’s Encyclopedia, have already appeared, 
meets with a demand of 5,000 copies. This great result has 
been attained in spite of the predictions of one of the most 
learned and patriotic historians of Bohemia, Dr. Pelzel, who 
in 1790 declared that within fifty years his unhappy country 
would be as thoroughly German as the once Slavonian 
provinces of Mecklenburg and Brandenburg. 

Led by a Committee composed of Deputies to the Austrian 
Parliament and presided over by Dr. Rieger, the journals pub- 
lished in Bohemia profess to be animated by a fear of what the 
destiny of the Slavonic races of Austria might be in case of a 
further dismemberment of the monarchy. They assert that 
the German element in Bohemia, which constitutes, they 
allege, cnly one-quarter of the total population, is even now 
gravitating towards a great Germanic Empire or Confederation, 
and that it seeks to carry with it the alien population over 
which it rules by historical right. Irritated by the ingratitude 
with which the Austrian Government has repaid the loyalty 
of the Slavonic races in 1848, as well as by the attempts 
which have so long been made to put the Slaves to 
the wall (“ Die Slaven an die Mauer dricken,’—a phrase 
attributed to Count Beust)—the Czech national party 
view with considerable apprehension the possibility of 
their being thrown into the common German crucible. 
The immediate object of the national party in Bohemia is, 
therefore, to wrest from Austria, before the expected agglome- 
ration of Germah States takes place, such an autonomy as will 
permit the Czechs to develop themselves independently of the 
present Austrian monarchy, and to acquire such an amount of 
political importance and material strength as will enable 
them to dispose freely of their own future at a convenient 
opportunity. The ultimate object of their desires is, however, 


the formation of a Confederation which should. include such 


other kindred races as may hereafter have the power or 
the inclination to join it; such, for instance, as the Poles of 
the present kingdom and the Slavonians of Turkey. This 
Confederation the leaders of the Czech national party desire 
to place under the sovereignty of the House of Hapsburg, 
which they anticipate will sooner or later be forced to abandon 
the last of its Germanic possessions, in the general movement 
of German unity. 

They argue that a Slavonic Confederation, embracing a 
homogeneous population of about twenty-five millions, and 
including the kingdom of Hungary, with a spirited population 
of five millions more, will afford adequate compensation to the 
House of Austria for the loss of its Germanic possessions; 
while, on the other hand, it will be a step towards a satis- 
factory solution of the Eastern question, and will constitute 
that counterweight which the balance of Europe will require 
for the consolidation of Germany. It would further, they 
imagine, secure the peace of Europe by tranquillizing France, 
whose legitimate influence on the Continent of Europe would 
be established by the restoration of Poland within the limits 
of the present kingdom as regards Russia, and inclusive of the 
greater part of Galicia in respect to Austria. This is, indeed, 
one of the principal conditions on which the idea of Slavonic 
federation, as understood in Bohemia, is based, and the two 
Czech leaders gave much dissatisfaction in Russia when visit- 
ing the Ethnographical Slavonian Exhibition at Moscow in 
1867 by openly pleading the cause of their Polish brethren. 
They boldly advised the Russians to make peace with the 
Poles, and thus to remove one of the greatest obstacles to 
Slavonic unity; “For,” said Dr. Rieger, “we cannot but 
acknowledge that the Poles, a branch of the western Slavonic 
race, distinct from the Russian people both in their history 
and language, have an equal right to independent national 
existence.” 

But such being the bases of the proposed Slavonic State, 
it may be asked, how is it that the Czech movement excites 
so much sympathy in Russia, and how the Bohemians can ex- 
pect to obtain the support of the Russian Government in plans 
evidently hostile to the reputed objects of the Russians them- 
selves, viz., the denationalization of Poland and the ultimate 
absorption of the Danubian and Slavonic provinces of Turkey ¢ 
The Czech argument on this point appears to be that it is 
necessary to draw a distinction between the practical policy of 
the Russian Government and the sentimental overtures of 
Russian Panslavists. A national awakening or revival has 
been as much required in Russia as in Bohemia. Slavonie 
patriots in both countries had felt the necessity of convine- 
ing their countrymen that their own nationality was capable 
of independent development. The Russians pointed to the 
ancient civilization and glories of Bohemia, while the Czechs 
and other Slaves under foreign rule encouraged their country- 
men in their desires for independence by extolling the magni- 
tude and power of the Russian Empire. 

While the Russian Panslavists have thus, on the one hand, 
devoted themselves to a study of Slavonic literature, and to an 
admiration of what had been achieved by their brethren in the 
past, the Bohemians have, on the other hand, held up to 
admiration the progress of Russia in the present. and have 
eagerly reproduced in their journals the many words of 
sympathy and encouragement expressed towards themselves at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. Alarmed at the Russian 
tendencies of its Bohemian subjects, the Austrian Government 
has been much inclined to attribute to the Russian Cabinet a 














desire to promote disaffection in Bohemia, as a means of pre- 
venting the Galician Poles from receiving liberal treatment. 
Organ-grinders are now prohibited from playing the Russian 
national anthem in Bohemia, and a strict surveillance has been 
placed over all strolling musicians to prevent them from dis- 
tributing, as it appears they have in some cases done, the 
photograph of the Grand Duke Constantine's youngest son, 
Wenceslaus, bearing, as he does, the name of the patron Saint 
of Bohemia. 

It may be that all this apparent sympathy and co-operation 
between the Western and Eastern groups of the Slave race may 
not be as real and lasting as the Russian Government may 
desire, or the Emperor of Austria fear. The Slavonic demon- 
stration at Moscow in 1867, to which the Austrian Government 
attached so much importance, was not much patronized by the 
Russian Government, which had reason to be alarmed rather 
than pleased with the general tendencies expressed by the 
Bohemians, Servians, and other Slavonic visitors. It is certain 
that the Ethnographical Exhibition of Moscow was organized 
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by sentimental politicians, and that both the superior officers | once a month, when an experienced judge disposes of some twenty 
of Government and the more reasonable section of the | or thirty defended cases in a single day, hearing the plaintiffs and 
intellectual classes in Russia kept aloof from the demon- | defendants themselves and their witnesses, if they can’t employ 
stration. There are many weighty reasons why even tlie | solicitors,—and if they can, then hearing the solicitors, or some- 
weakest and least developed Slavonic people can never | times barristers, on their behalf. ‘The Court is usually quite full 
be drawn into practical union with Russia. Russian rule | of lookers-on, including, probably, a number of the friends of the 
is scarcely more popular among the Slavonians than that | various parties to the cases, but also a large number of other 


h 


of Austria or Turkey. The Bohemians, Moravians, Poles, | country bumpkins, for whom the spectacle of contention and judg- 
Croats, Carinthians, and Slovaks are, moreover, Roman | ment always has an interest. The most trivial matters of daily 
Catholics ; they have the advantages of an older and more | jife are opened up before the Judge,—probably an acute, perfectly 
perfect civilization, and they are the neighbours of the | equitable man, of trained decision of character, whose first effort it is 
Roumans, Servians, and Bulgarians, who look forward to their | to sift away the extraneous evidence with which the ignorant litigant 
own independent supremacy in the East at no distant future. | Joads his statement, and who, therefore, puts sharp and telling ques- 
The presence alone of & resuscitated Poland in the midst of | tions if the parties or their lawyers miss the true points, and who 
the proposed Confederation would probably be more than a | insists on the witnesses answering the very questions put to them in 
ag rg guarantee against any intimate alliance with Russia. | the directest possible way,—an unspeakable intellectual suffering to 
pare ee ae me | ti inom nwa, tg of tm ay i 

oes ’ “potas ['woshopkeepers’ wives who have had some intricate arrangements 


his country have not as yet inspired much sympathy among the 
Western Slavonians, who still, he says, hold, with the Polish 
poet Mickiewicz, that “Russia is a blank sheet of paper, on 


as to the transfer from one to the other of a cradle, or a chignon, 
or some cheap lace, quarrel perhaps on other grounds,—and 
immediately take advantage of the little transaction in which 


which nothi , ity is written,— 35 “ougl ‘ : 
canals oe i \ ae y boron pe i they were engaged to implead each other in the County Court. 
influence on the world cannot yet be determined, and who One demands 13s. of the other as the balance due on the above 
may perhaps be destined to enslave the nations of the world, toammactions, The judge hones nees eran awit wn of patience, 
including even the Slavonians.” It is to this feeling M. — ot Rathete tatonnain of Senge i" ent “ape 
Hilferding attributes the significant fact that, in reproducing she,” but ponctentes behind the drapery of the cheap lace, gets 
his argument that “Zhe future of the Slavonians can never the husband's view of the chignon and its worth, discovers the 
be established without the co-operation of the Russian people,” element of feminine jealousy lurking in the case which has mar- 
the organ of the Slovaks rendered it—‘ Zhe Slavonians can | Vellously enhanced the value claimed, and sends away both the 
only be saved by a Slavonic policy.” | good women, not loving each other any better certainly, but each 
There is also considerable force in the argument that it is decidedly lower in her own estimation, in consequence of the lame- 
maiuly the indifference of Western Europe to the Slavonic | ness and poverty of the brilliant story she thought she had to tell, 
movement, and the continued belief in the vitality of the pre- and with a verdict for 4s. out of the 13s., depressing to the defiant 
sent Austrian and Turkish monarchies, that favour the influ- | Spirit of each. The good women themselves, as they carry their 
brilliant bonnets out of Court, are sadder and wiser, but probably 


ence of Russia among the Slavonian nations. The policy of 
the Czar is to promote the establishment of small Slavonic | not better women as yet. But the lookers-on on both sides have had 
They have seen to what proportions a 


States on his borders out of the ruins of Austria and Turkey, | ® most valuable lesson. 
while that of the western and southern Slavonians is to create | story will shrink when acutely investigated ; how important and 
a large confederate State, strong enough to maintain its | difficult it is to know what bears on the point and what does 
independence against the encroachments both of Russia and | not ; how exceedingly irrelevant it is that the chignon or lace 
Germany, did or did not make the woman who wore it look ‘‘ quite a 

The Czechs do not, however, expect to obtain their ultimate | fright”; how much there was, after all, to be said for Martha 
object without a war in Europe; but whatever may be the | though Julia had been so triumphant before the trial ; and how very 
chances of such a war, of complications in the East, of the | much there is which aggravated the grievance which has absolutely 
passiveness of united Germany, or of agreement for federal | no bearing at all on the justice of the case ;—that is, they have 
purposes between the Magyars, Bohemians, Poles, and other | learnt in some degree to distrust the onesided view of the case, 
Slavonians, it cannot but be acknowledged that the political | to carry away in their imagination a keen, dignified-looking gentle- 
agitation of which Prague is now the centre is worthy of the man who has the art of crumbling away the considerations on 
most serious at tention, organized as it is by men of high rank, | which they most relied, in one word, they have apprehended dimly 
as well as of great intellectual attainments, and embracing as | the fact that there is a grave distinction between an impartial 
it does, =? hitherto oat conspiracy, the majority of that | viewand a partial. We doubt if the value of this kind of teaching, 
part of the population ol Austria which contributes the | closely associated as it is with all the various small details of every- 
largest half both of the Imperial taxes and the Imperial | day life, can be greatly exaggerated. In the course of an hour's 
Seoope. | sitting they perhaps see a crafty tradesman who had tempted a 

| 





customer with an offer that seemed to mean one thing and really 
meant another, humiliatingly defeated, though quite sure of his 
own triumph; a contentious wedding bell-ringer who wouldn't 





Tiikk EDUCATION OF OUR COUNTY COURTS. 
NHERE is a general notion about, of course not without some | fe tch his own share of the fees, 1s. 8d., pay 2s. for the pleasure of 

element of truth, that anything which checks the litigat- | extorting his debt from the leader of the belfry through a court of 
ing spirit is wholesome, and anything which encourages it bad. | justice; a farmer who had charged his labourer with selling his straw 
And not only so, but that the cheap justice of our County Courts, | at a false weight, confronted with the labourer not much to his own 
advantage ; two or three cases of assault put in very different lights 
indeed by the opposite sides,—and in most of such cases something 
very different coming from the Bench, from what either party had 


—and it is very cheap, and substantial justice too,—is, because it | 
encourages litigation, an evil. We do not deny that the passion for 

litigation,—as it seems to be developed in some countries,—as it | 
was developed in Hungary, for instance, before every tribunal | expected. Then, again, they would see dimly how impatient the 
associated with the Government became so unpopular,—becomes | one side was of the evidence given by the other side,—how each 
a gigantic evil, simply because directly the passion grows up for tried to interrupt, and had to be suppressed ; how little either side 
litigation as an end, its value as an education ceases ; the mind | took by having the popular feeling with it ; how much difference 
becomes blinded to the lessons with which it abounds, sees nothing | there was between having a witness on your side, and having & 
beyond the partizan game, and rebels vehemently against the | witness in you favour; how very much more frequently each side 
tenability of any case on the opposite side. But in spite of this | damaged itself than incurred damage from the other; in a word, 
admitted mischief, we maintain that to the mass of the English | how moderation and self-control were of the essence of success, 
poor and lower middle-class the County Courts are most valuable | and partizanship or violence, of failure. 

and cheap schools,—very well attended, on the whole,—in which | But besides the mere training of the judgment which the County 
the majority of the scholars receive absolutely gratuitous instruc- | Courts afford to the audience, even more perhaps than to those too 
tion, while those who pay more or less dearly for what they learn, if | deeply interested parties whose bias may be too strong to admit of 
they have not the plague of contentiousness in their blood, fre- | their learning the lesson, there is a good deal of training for the 
quently find, whether they win or lose, that they have ultimately | mere imagination in being compelled to realize how very small the 
| popular sympathy seems to be with personal grievances on either 


bought what was quite worth their money. 
A session of the County Court is rare enough in most country towns | side,—how inevitably the man who nurses and makes much of his 


. . ‘ . - . . 
to be an object of interest to the whole town. It occurs probably ‘ grievance is laughed at by the audience, while he who makes com- 
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paratively light of his, and only expects a moderate redress, is 
sure to command the respect both of judge and audience. There 
js a wonderful lesson in the exaggerating power of self-love, to be 
derived from listening to case after case in which men and women 
who have been brooding over their wrongs for weeks, find them 
dwindling, even beneath the mere attempt to expound them 
adequately in open Court, and dwindling still more beneath the 
reducing process of counter-evidence and the calm indifference of 
the spectators. The matters which command the deepest interest 
of the ‘*externs” are not the wrongs of individuals, on either side, 
but any incidental question that may be raised affecting (say) the 
price of land or the right of way in the neighbourhood. ‘Then, 
indeed, you become aware that there is a public opinion in the 
Court. If a witness gives evidence that the land near a 
disputed right of way is worth £100 an acre, an enthusiast on the 
other side who thinks that the public interest will be served by 
revealing the excessive worthlessness of land in that vicinity, 
will call out from the body of the Court, ‘* Just £10 anacre, your 
honour!” or ** Quite a mistake, Judge!” amidst the plaudits of 
his partizans, while the outraged usher has to charge the explo- 
sive quarter of the Court and threaten committal to prison. But 
the public opinion thus excited about the small public interests 
of the neighbourhood is painfully apathetic to the individual 
wrongs and rights which constitute the great majority of the dis- 
puted cases. ‘There is no place like a County Court for teaching 
the people at large that their private feelings are, after all, only 
of moderate interest to their fellow-creatures, that the indignation 
they import into a case, is a mistake as far as any prospect of 
success is concerned, and, so far as it is excessive, rather an amuse- 
ment to their fellow-men than otherwise. ‘They are too likely to 
learn, too, that there is something faintly ludicrous in the high 
colour sufferers are apt to give to their own sufferings,—that they 
may have the laugh against them, not merely if they exaggerate 
their wrongs, but if they do not very much tone down their own 
natural warmth of feeling. Public feeling, for instance, is always 
in favour of the timid and aggrieved view of sufferers from aggres- 
sive dogs; the popular mind is timid about dogs,—of that there 
is no question,—and earnestly demands legal protection against 
them. But if the defendant, even in a dog case, is reasonable 
and anxious to give a compensation which the majority of man- 
kind who have seen the dog only in imagination, think so 
adequate that they might even fancy themselves willing to 
undergo the injury at such a price, and if the prosecutor is 
unduly vindictive, and so unwise as to enlarge on his own mental 
sufferings in consequence of imaginary fears, public opinion will 
be apt to become a little cruel, especially if rent under-garments 
are made too much the theme of elaborate disquisition. ‘There is 
no tenderness at all in the public for exaggerated feelings, and 
the mere sign of them is sure to be the occasion for a turn of the 
tide against any one who shows them, and for a tendency to fix 
on the ludicrous side of his anger or panic. 

The habit of seeing County-Court practice is, we are quite 
sure, a sobering influence for the people. The poorer class 
are, no doubt, even more litigious than those who have more 
to spend upon litigation;—we know a solicitor in “one of 
these Courts who says that he never has any difficulty in 
extracting a guinea fee for the prosecution of a claim amount- 
ing only to 10s. 6d.; but that is, we maintain, a danger not 
produced by the facility and cheapness of justice, but very much 
diminished by it. No doubt, a poor man bent on litigation may 
be deterred by a great expense,—must be deterred, if he cannot 
find enough to set the law in action, But that is a mere repres- 
sive influence,—a shutting-down of the safety-valve. ‘The reason 
the poorer are comparatively so much more litigious than the well- 
to-do, is that they are much more wrapped up in their own little 
world, and much less able to apprehend the view that will be taken of 
it by others, and still less the justice of such a view. The spectacle 
of the cheap, rapid, and substantial justice dealt out in our County 
Courts is an immensely powerful antidote to this narrowness of 
mind. The poor see with their own eyes how very often neither 
side obtains exactly what it hopes ; how differently the case comes 
out from what it goes in; how small the wrong appears which 
when poured into their private ear was so immeasurable; how much 
self-control it takes to do yourself justice; in a word, they get a 
tangible notion that it is quite possible that even they themselves 
might possibly misapprehend the equity of their own quarrels, and 
must do so, if they do not try to get out of themselves in their view 
thereof. ‘This is a far sounder and truer remedy for the litigious 
spirit than what looks like a fine on poverty, imposed in order to 
deny it justice. 








PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSIES. 

ORD ST. LEONARD'S pamphlet reviewing Lord Campbell's 
lives of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham is anusing in a 

way. It shows how very human Law Lords are. Thicir business 
for most part of their lives is abuse either of each other, or of 
the unhappy witnesses who fall into their clutches, or of Parlia- 
mentary opponents, or of judges who will not do as they are bid, 
but they never seem to acquire any comfortable thickness of skin. 
Lord Campbell, a Scotchman, iutent on getting on, not renowned 
for scruples, and not, one would have thought, particularly sensi- 
tive, seems to have cherished slighting remarks for years, and to 
have taken the trouble to prepare a book which he could not ex- 
pect to see in print, in order, after his death, to give as much 
pain, not to his detractors, but to his detractors’ admirers, as 
should compensate his own ghost for the rubs it had suffered in 
the flesh. Lord St. Leonards is not quite so revengeful ; but after 
a life of strenuous and very successful battle with the world, he can- 
not stomach being called ‘petulant though learned Sugden,” and 
writes a clever little book to prove that his nicknamer was in the 
habit of telling fibs. We dare say he was, but the fibs do not 
tell very heavily against his foes, and we really should like, just as 
an exercise of discipline, to have compelled him and his present 
antagonist and most other recent law lords, not excluding the 
stately Lord Chelmsford and the logical Lord Cairns, to con- 
duct daily, or for that matter weekly, papers for a month, 
—to suffer the hourly bombardment of accusing, insulting, 
or whining letters which is one of the enjoyments of that 
position. ‘They would very soon get case-hardened, and still 
sooner come to the conclusion that the majority of mankind 
are with respect to their own merits or demerits such captious 
idiots that their comments on anything affecting themselves are not 
worth the trouble of reading, much less of answering them. ‘Thin- 
skinned as most men are, however, there seems to be an extra quan- 
tity of jealousy and solicitude about character among great lawyers 
which it is not very easy to account for. ‘That men whose profession 
it is to make imputations, to compel innocent witnesses to look 
like scoundrels, and generally to unveil the weak places of human 
nature, should resent charges on themselves, however slight, with 
acrid energy is natural; but why should they hate each other so? 
The old rule about two of a trade is not swilicient to explain it all, 
for in many trades their professors stick together very fraternally. 
Attorneys, especially in a capital, are rarcly rivals, and doctors 
keep up an etiquette of brotherhood which not infrequently 
involves positive wickedness. ‘There is scarcely a physician in 
England who would not let his dearest friend remain ill for life 
rather than tell another practitioner,—whom he kuew to be a fool, 
—that he was killing his patient by inches, or expose to the 
patient himself the incompetence of his attendant. Soldiers manage 
to live together very frankly, and are apt to be very boastful about 
each other's feats ; and civil servants, though jealous and over-eager 
about promotion, rarely indulge in personal antipathies. Indeed, 
in almost all ** Services ” the hierarchical character of the organi- 
zation, by making obedience a duty, deprives subordination of its 
pain, to the material decrease of opportunities for hate. Engineers 
are very critical of each other's works, but capable of a genuine 
admiration for any professional success; and clergymen, unless 
violently opposed as to theological opinion, tend rather to be 
cronies. When so opposed they fight hard enough, and are less 
measured in language than any equally educated class of men, but 
then they take hard words without very conspicuous wincing. It 
is ridicule which tries their tempers. The average clergyman is 
apt to think there is something sacred about himself as well as 
about his message, and takes sarcasm much as lower-class English- 
men take “chaff” from their superiors, as conveying intentional 
insult. Bishops sometimes get beyond this, mixing more with 
men of the world; but average clergymen bear laughter directed 
against themselves as badly as the women whom in so inany other 
respects they are apt to resemble. ‘There are jealousies enough 
among politicians, jealousics sometimes so strong as to assume the 
form of hatreds ; but they generally end in very vehement dislikes, 
which find expression in speeches, and so in great part exhale 
innocuously. ‘Chey must always be distinctive enough from each 
other not to clash directly, and the cases are rare in which one 
Member or one Peer is directly and unmistakably in another's 
way. ‘The same cause modifies, with the help of the practice of 
anonymous writing, the jealousy journalists would else experience, 
and perhaps express. Each man in the profession difiers essen- 
tially from each other, and becomes aware as time goes on that 
he cannot draw away his brother's audience or lose his own, 
unless he alienates it for himself. ‘The trade rivalry of 
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journals, supposed by outsiders to be so very bitter, and possibly 
sometimes felt by proprietora alarmed for their cash, is, we 
believe, almost entirely imaginary, no journal which has once 
won 4 position ever being injured except from within. We 
venture to say, absurd as many proprietors will deem the 
opinion, that a paper as good as the Times sold for a farthing 
would not reduce the circulation of the Times ten per cent. 
The new enterprise could not be the Times, or very closely 
resemble it; and people who want the Times, want it, and not 
something else, and if attracted by the farthing paper, would 
only buy that too. 

The jealousies of the Bar, however, are as keen as those of artists, 
and probably for the same reason, namely, that success depends 
so much upon public admiration ; and the contest thus rouses the 
most remorseless of the passions—interested vanity. It is trying 


knoll on the right bank of the Wye, opposite the bridge, is said to 
retain traces of a fortified building. 

The manor, which was part of the ancient demesnes of the 
Crown, was granted by William the Conqueror to his natural son, 
William Peverell, on the forfeiture of whose son in the reign of 
Henry II. it reverted to the Crown, and was given by King John 
to Ralph Gernon. Moor Hall, said to have been the seat of the 
Gernons, stood about a mile west of Bakewell, on the edge of the 
moors. In the 5th of John the fee of Bakewell was granted to 
William Briewere, and was one of those assigned by King 
; Edward I. in 1282 to Katharine, mother of Queen Eleanor. 
In 1286, William Gernon, lord of Bakewell, granted certain 
privileges to the burgesses of the town. In the year 1330 
John Gernon claimed a market on Monday at Bakewell, 
'@ fair for three days on the festival of the Assumption, and 














to human nature to see a man succeed when you could have done | another for fifteen days on the vigil of St. Philip and St. James, 
it so much better yourself, and are standing there in the market- | The last-mentioned fair had been granted in 1251 to William 


place ready, if only you are chosen, todo it with such a will. ‘That ' 
the method of achieving success involves incessant coiftest before | 
the public does not matter much, for politicians also struggle under 
that condition, and hate their opponents very much less than their 
friends. It is the degree in which success depends upon appre- 
ciation which does the mischief, just as it does among painters, | 
sculptors, architects, and above all, actors, the latter indubitably 
the most jealous and sensitive of all the public professions. 
Their rivalries are often bitter hatreds,—hatreds which sometimes 
convert men of considerable brain and great geniality on all other 
topics into angry children, who sulk for hours because they fancy 
their brothers or sisters have got rather too much of the cake. 
Like all artists, however, actors have this excuse,—which bar- 
risters haye not,—that they serve a master essentially ignorant, 
incapable of trying them by the standards which alone they think 
just ; and of all irritating positions, a competitive examination 
before incompetent examiners is to competent candidates the 
most intolerable. ‘The best excuse for the lawyers is, we 
believe, the excessive and almost unendurable temptations 
under which the successful among them work. No career in 
the world offers prizes at once so splendid and so few. A rival or 
two out of the way, and that little note may come which makes 
‘* plain Jock Campbell” in a morning a great magnate, first in 
rank among Cabinet Ministers, President of the Peers, a man 
legally entitled to deferential audience and to a direct share in legis- 
lation for the remainder of his days. No wonder that members of 
an overworked profession,—no work in England except that of a 
journeyman baker is comparable with the work of a barrister in high 
practice with a coronet to maintain in full view,—should scrutinize 
those rivals somewhat closely, should be jealous of the slightest in- 
difference to their own claims, should, after perhaps years of tantal- 
izing expectation, be unjust to those preferred, or those who have for 
long been the possible subjects of such preference. We read recently 
a horrible yet pathetic story in some magazine of the mad hatred 
felt by patients in a convict hospital for any patient or any doctor 
to whom the attendant Sister of Mercy spoke with unusual 
friendliness. She was their one object of interest, and jealousy 
became a murderous passion. Something of the same kind of 
feeling must be felt by competitors for the Woolsack, or the great 
posts which directly lead to it, a feeling demanding a strong will 
to subdue among men every circumstance of whose training has 
tended to develop the personal ambition, the fiery though not 
petty vanity of success, which so many other careers keep down. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XCIV.—CeEntraL ENGLAND: SrAFFORDSHIRE AND DeRBy- 
SHIRE.—(CONCLUDED.) 








AKEWELL deserves an especial mention on account of its | 
antiquity. It isa small market town and watering-place, 
situated 24 miles north north-west from Derby, on a slope de- 
scending to the left bank of the Wye, “in a beautiful district of 
rich pastures and wood.” ‘There is no proof that it represents the 
site of any Roman station, though an altar dedicated (according 
to Camden) to Mars has been discovered in the meadows about a 
mile south of the town. It was probably, however, known to the 


Romans for its cold chalybeate spring, ‘ which has for ages been 
used as a bath and medicine.” From this bath it no doubt derived 
its name, which first appears in the Saxon Chronicle as Badecan- 
willan ; in Domesday Book, Badequelle and afterwards Bauquelle. 
According to the Chronicle, E@ward the Elder in 924 marched 
with his army from Nottingham to this place, and then ordered a 
burh or fortification to be built and garrisoned. ‘The castle hill, a , 








Gernon. ‘The coheiresses of Sir John Gernon, who died seised of 
the manor of Bakewell in 1383, carried the manor into different 
families, and it was sold to Sir Henry Vernon, of Haddon, in 
1502. Haddon Hall is situated about two miles south of Bake- 
well, ‘‘overlooking the Wye (here crossed by a picturesque 
bridge), and with its towers and battlements peering out from the 
rich woods.” ‘The last of the Vernons of Haddon was Sir George, 
who, by the magnificence of his retinue and his great hospitality, 
is said to have acquired the name of ‘ King of the Peak.’ A 
door, leading to the terrace of the Hall, is still shown, by which 
it is said Dorothy, the younger of Sir George’s two coheiresses, 
eloped on a ball-night with her lover, Sir John Manners. On the 
death of Sir George, in 1565, the fine old Hall (well known from 
its frequent representation by painters and engravers), with the 
manor of Bakewell, passed to this pair of lovers—the ancestors 
of the present Duke of Rutland. 

The church of Bakewell, a spacious building, “finely placed om 
the height above,” was restored, somewhat unfortunately, in 1841, 
nearly the whole nave, which was Norman, being ‘ruthlessly 
destroyed.” ‘The most ancient part now remaining is the west 
end, which is Early Norman, with square piers. ‘The chancel and 
south transept are Early English. Here lie, with tablets to their 
memory, Sir George Vernon, and his daughter Dorothy and un- 
intended son-in-law Sir John Manners,—and their coffins were 
found in good preservation in 1841. 

Bakewell is now dependent for its prosperity on the visitors to 
its mineral waters. ‘There is a cotton mill, originally set up by 
Arkwright, now only occasionally worked, and a grammar-school 
and hospital adjoining it, both founded by the Manners family in 
the seventeenth century. ‘The population of the township, while 
in 1801 was 1,412, was in 1861, 2,704. 

Chesterfield—a market town, situated near two rivulets, the 
Hyper and the Rother, twenty-four miles from Derby—probably 
represents, in its name and site, as we have seen, the vicinity of a 
Roman station at ‘T'upton Hill, where several Roman coins have been 
found. ‘This may have been the Luruparcm of the Geographer of 
Ravenna. At any rate, there can be no doubt that ‘upton Hill was 
on one-of the great Roman roads. No town, however, seems to 
have existed in Saxon times, and in Domesday Book it is merely 
described as a hamlet of Newbold, which was an ancient demesne 
of the Crown. Like Bakewell, Chesterfield was given by the 
third Norman King to William Peverell, and it also reverted to 
the Crown when William Peverell the younger fled the kingdom, 
after the murder of the Earl of Chester, in the reign of Henry II. 
King John, in 1204, granted it, with the whole wapentake of 
Scarsdale, to William Briewere. ‘The manor passed through 
various families till in 1442, Richard Neville, Karl of Salisbury, 
became possessed of it in right of his wife, one of the coheiresses 
of Edmund, Earl of Kent. From the Nevilles it passed to the 
Clarence branch of the York family, and was possessed by 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (Clarence’s daughter), who gave it 
to George, Earl of Shrewsbury, in exchange for other lands. From 
the Talbots it was purchased by William Cavendish, Earl of New- 
castle. ‘Thence it passed, with other Cavendish property, to the 
Bentincks, Dukes of Portland—and by them was given to the 
Cavendishes, Dukes of Devonshire, in exchange for property in 
Nottinghamshire. 

King John by his charter in 1204 granted to Chesterfield a 
weekly market, and a fair for eight days at the festival of the 
Holy Rood. Another fair on the eve of Palm Sunday is mentioned 
in 1330. A charter in 1631 grants four fairs. ‘Three other fairs 
were established in 1750. King John’s charter made Chesterfield 
a free borough, and granted to the burgesses the same privileges 
which were enjoyed by those of Nottingham. Queen Elizabeth 
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in 1594, granted them a new charter of incorporation,—a mayor, 
six aldermen, six brethren, and twelve common council or capital 
burgesses, with a town clerk and other officers. Salt works were 
established in Chesterfield in 1715, but were abandoned ere long 
as an unprofitable concern. A large iron foundry adjoining the 
town had great contracts with Government during the war of the 
French Revolution. The district around Chesterfield is rich in 
coal and iron, and a number of persons are employed in the mines. 
Potters’ and brick clay, &c., are also met with, and there used to be 
a manufacture of brown earthenware. ‘The present manufactures 
are those of cotton-wicks, ginghams, checls, cotton and worsted 
hosiery, and bobbins. The Chesterfield Canal (46 miles in length) 
opened a communication with the tideway of the Trent. The 
Church is a very fine edifice, which replaced one that existed in 
the eleventh century. It is a cruciform building of perpendicular 
date. It has a square tower, with octagonal pinnacles, surmounted | 
by a spire 230 feet high, remarkable for deviating from the per- 
pendicular 6 feet towards the south, and 4 feet four inches towards 
the west. In the reign of Henry III., Robert de Ferrers, Kar] of 
Derby, being defeated by Henry, son of the King of the Romans, 
near Chesterfield, in 1266, concealed himself in the church, but 

was betrayed by a woman and made prisoner. ‘The Earl of | 
Newcastle occupied the town twice with his forces during the 
Civil War of the reign of Charles I. In 1547 there were in the 
parish of Chesterfield about 2,000 persons above sixteen years of 
age. In December, 1788, the town had 3,626 inhabitants. In 
1861 the population of the municipal borough was 9,826, of the 
parish 18,970. 

Belper is a flourishing town, on the banks of the river Derwent, 
eight miles north from Derby, to which town alone in Derbyshire 
it now stands second. Although it. existed as a village in the 
time of the Plantagenets, its great prosperity and growth are 
of entirely modern date. The manor of Beaurepaire, of which 
name Belper is a corruption, belonged to Edmund Crouchback, 
Earl of Lancaster, who died in 1296. ‘The inquisition taken 
after his death describes a capital mansion as then belonging to 
the Earl, and the foundations of a large massive building have been 
discovered here, which may have been those of the Karl's house. 
The picturesque situation of the place sufficiently explains the origin 
of itsname. From these Earls of Lancaster the manor passed 
to John of Gaunt, who was a great benefactor to the place, and 
built a chapel, ‘ now incorporated with a modern school-house.” 
Belper was a considerable village in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and 40 houses were destroyed or much damaged by a violent 
tempest on the 20th of June, 1545. Belyer it was then called. 
Fifty-one persons died of the plague there in 1609. Its first 
great increase of population, however, dates from 1776, in which 
Mr. Jedediah Strutt erected a cotton mill. ‘These mills, which 
are at the north end of the town, employ about 2,000 persons, 
and the hosiery mills of Messrs. Ward and Co. and Messrs. 
Brettle are nearly the largest in the kingdom.” ‘The Derwent is 
dammed up with a large weir near the bridge for the pur- 
pose of working the machinery. ‘The present Belper is ‘‘a long 
straggling town, reaching for a considerable distance on both 
sides of the river, and extending on the left bank to the top of a 
wooded hill; and the country to the west is full of beautiful 
scenery.” ‘Ihe hosiery work is mostly carried on at the houses of 
the operatives. ‘The manufacture of nails is carried on to some 
extent, and there is an extensive manufactory of brown earthen- 
ware near the town, and seams of coal are worked in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The population in 1801 was 4,500; in 1861, 9,509. 
It has given its title to the present head of the Strutt family. 

We must not conclude our notice of the towns of Derbyshire 
without referring again to Buxton, the capital of the watering- 
places of the district. ‘The older form of the name was Bawkestanes, 
—not improbably a corruption of Badestanes—the stone baths (as 
in the case of Bukewell). It stands about thirty-four miles from 
Derby, ‘‘in a high upland valley, 1,100 feet above the sea, sur- 
rounded by round grit-stone hills, whose natural bareness is 
gradually being covered by the dark foliage of fir plantations.” 
It is on the Wye, but the small stream has been hidden from 


view by being arched over. 

We have spoken of its Roman origin. There have been several 
Roman baths discovered there, and remains have been found of 
what is supposed to have been a Roman temple. It was at the 





intersection of at least two great Roman roadways, and the 
Roman station is supposed by Weston to have been on the hill 
above the Hall, which is known by the name of the Stone or Stane 
Cliffs. It may have been the Aqu © of the Geographer of Ravenna. 
It appears, from a treatise on the Buxton waters, published in 
1572, that the waters were then in high repute, and that it was a | 


place of considerable resort. The great Old I/aill, for the accom- 
modation of visitors, had been erected not Jong before by the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and “a part of it still exists, incorporated into 
the hotel of the same name.” Here Mary Queen of Scots was 
brought four times by her custodians the Earl and Countess of 


‘Shrewsbury. Hither came also the Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth's 
| favourite, and Lord Burghley, her great minister, exciting some- 


what the mistrust of his watchful mistress. ‘The principal feature 


‘of the modern town is the Crescent, erected in 1781, where the 


principal public buildings are concentrated. The population of 
the township (1,877), of course, gives no proper idea of its variable 
and transient inhabitants, 

Among the celebrated natives of Staffordshire we may mention 
Cardinal Reginald Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was born 
in the castle of Stourton (or Stoverton, as Fuller calls it) in the 
year 1500. Edmund Dadley, the celebrated minister of H nry 
VIL, was a Staffordshire man, as was also his son, Johu Dudley, 


| Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland, who played so 


important a part in the reigns of Henry VILL. and Edward VI. 
Izaak Walton was born at Stafford in August, 1593. ‘The cele- 
brated antiquary, Elias Ashmole, was born at Lichfield in 1617. 
Bishop George Smallridge and Bishop ‘Thomas Newton were also 
natives of this city, the great boast of which is, however, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Mr. Thomas Allen, a celebrated mathematician 
in the sixteenth century, was born at Bucknall, a village in Staf- 
fordshire, in 1542. Dr. John Lightfoot, the celebrated Hebrew 
and Rabbinical scholar, was a native of Staffordshire. Shugborough, 
the seat of the Ansons, was the birthplace of George, Lord Anson, 
the celebrated navigator. Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, 
was born at Congreve, near Penkridge, Charles Cotton, the poet, 
was born at Beresford in 1630. 

Major-General Thomas IIarrison and John Goodwin, the Puritan 
divine, were natives of Newcastle-under-Lyme ; William Wollas- 
ton, the *‘ free-thinking ” writer of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was born at Coton-Clanford, a small village in Stafford- 
shire ; Josiah Wedgwood was born at Burslem. 

Derbyshire has not the average quota of distinguished natives. 
John Flamsteed, the astronomer, was one; Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
the celebrated voyager; Joseph Wright, the painter, is well 
known as “ Wright of Derby.” Elizabeth Hardwicke, ‘‘ Bess of 
Hardwicke,” also deserves mention as the founder of the fortunes of 
the Cavendishes ; Samuel Richardson, the novelist, was a native of 
Derby; Anna Seward the writer was also a native of Derbyshire, 
though she went at so early an age to Lichfield as to belong almost 
to that city. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-— 
THE PASCHAL LAMB. 
(To Tux Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Allow me to call the attention of your correspondent 
“C. B. J.” to the following considerations :— 

Ist. ‘That the bread and wine used in the Paschal feast could 
not be s/guificaut of the flesh and blood of the Paschal Lamb, since 
the lamb was itself present, and eaten at the feast. 

2ud. That each successive lamb thus eaten was as truly a Pass- 
over lamb as was the original lamb according to the account in 
Exodus ; for the Passover did not consist in the sacrifice of the 
lamb, but in the deliverance of the firstborn consequent wpon it. 

‘The recurring Paschal sacrifices commemorated a past event, but 
each commemoration was a present sacrifical act, not merely the 
remembrance of a past act.—I am, Sir, &c., E. V. N. 

(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to offer a few remarks in your 
paper upon the subject of our Lord's Supper :— 

It appears to me, and I make the confession with the most pro- 
found respect for all theologians, that the meaning of Christ's 
words, ‘* This is my body,” has been wrapped up in a great deal of 
unnecessary mystery. Our Saviour merely repeated an expression 
to which the Jews were accustomed, in the celebration of the 
Paschal Supper, viz., ‘‘ This is the bread of poverty and affliction 
which our fathers did eat in the land of Egypt.” Of course the 
above language was figurative ; they meant that the bread in the 
plate represented or commemorated the eating of the bread of 
poverty and affliction in the land of Egypt; and so the disciples 
understood our Saviour's expression, ** ‘This is my body,” in like 
manner to be figurative. ‘They asked for no explanation of what 
would otherwise have been an incomprehensible expression. ‘This 
view of the subject, though stripping the Sacrament of the 
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miraculous attributes that some suppose it to possess, leaves it, | graceful girl ties up her ‘‘ bonny brown hair” beforea mirror, It 


as our Lord intended it should be, a most useful and purifying 
ordinance, constantly bringing to our minds Christ’s sacrifice, our 
allegiance to Christ, and the necessity of a pure life consistent 


with the profession of that allegiance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.J. B. 





PAUPERISM. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—In the notice of Miss Nightingale’s ‘‘ A Note on Pauperism” 
which appears in the Spectator for the 6th of March, a fear is 
expressed that should the Scotch system of boarding out pauper 
children in cottages be adopted in England, the abuses of the 
farming-out system of past days might be revived. 

The writer of this notice is probably not aware that this system 
has been already tried in several unions in Wiltshire, Cheshire, 
Lincolnshire, and Middlesex, and that in none of these counties 
have any such abuses arisen. ‘The reason is, that while under the 
old farming-out system the children were placed with those who 
would take them for the smallest amount of money, under the 
Scotch system the amount of money is fixed and ample, and the 
possession of the children is therefore eagerly competed for, not by 
the lowest, but by the most respectable of the labouring population. 

Drunkenness being, I believe, less prevalent in England than in 
Scotland, the dangers from that source are easily provided against 
by placing the children with none but sober labourers and trades- 
people. ‘The children thus placed do in England always attend 
school regularly till they can read and write, and the smallest 
complaints are instantly examined into. In fact, besides the 
persons charged by the Board of Guardians with the supervision 
of the children, each of their schoolfellows is an inspector ready- 
made and self-appointed, certain to hear and to report any com- 
plaints it may make. 

It is indeed a dreadful misfortune to be a pauper orphan at all, 
and the question is how these helpless ones may be provided not 
only with food, but with that personal care and attention and 
those home affections which institutions, however admirably 
managed, can never supply. Four children is the outside ever 
placed under the boarding-out system under one woman, and few 
will take so many. In schools forty are not thought too much for 
one person, who unites in herself the offices of schoolmistress and 
nurse, 

Trusting for the insertion of these lines to your desire to see 
justice done to all plans for the benefit of this unhappy class, I 


am, Sir, &c., L. B. 


THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER COLOURS. 
A PREPONDERANCE in quantity of landscapes over pictures 
where the human figure plays the principal part exists generally 
at all our water-colour exhibitions. But it is unusually great in 
the present Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery. ‘The general pre- 
ponderance arises partly from the peculiar aptitude of water-colour 
for landscape, and partly from the often noted hostility to land- 
scape painters felt and enforced by those who hold the approaches 
to the most fashionable of the oil-picture exhibitions ; while, in the 
present instance, the uncommon disproportion is probably no more 
than an occasional symptom, deserving no more than a passing 
Amongst the figure-pieces actually exhibited are a few 
of great merit. ‘On the Mussel Banks” (42), by Mr. Arthur 
Marsh, is a single figure with sea-shore background. A fisher- 
girl, in weather-faded and trade-soiled garments, carries a basket- 
load of mussels on her arm. Here is no spruce person got up for 
the occasion in appropriate costume, but simply one made such as 
she outwardly appears by the rough labour of her calling; an 
object not of sentimental admiration excited by contrast between 
a pretty face and a toilsome trade, nor, on the other hand, of 
commiseration on account of penury and rags, but rather of 
respect for the business-like performance of a needful, if lowly, 
occupation. The action is natural, the colour sober but full 
and harmonious, the painting forcible, and the general effect 
real. The work denotes an advance towards completeness 
over Mr. Marsh’s last year’s picture of the helmsman in a storm, 
which was itself remarkable for its vigorous and unaffected 


remark, 


expression and somewhat rugged execution. 


indicates a leaning towards French example, not necessarily | 
reprehensible, but to be controlled lest it should lead to mannerism. 
Mr. A. C. H. Luxmoore exhibits three pictures which fully main- 
tain the credit he won at this gallery a year ago. 











is a subject which in some hands may be, as it has often been, 
sufficiently odious. But Mr. Luxmoore has avoided all offence by 
giving us beauty without vanity or self-conceit, and has craftily 
referred to Tennyson’s “she takes a ribband or arose ” asa motive 
for the action. That Mr. Luxmooreis a true colourist is obvious in 
all his work, and in particular is proved in this picture by the 
subtle diversity of grays, as true as it is beautiful, in the well- 
drawn drapery that hangs about the feet. This portion of the 
picture is painted, moreover, with a ‘‘looseness” of execution 
that is a desideratum in other parts of Mr. Luxmoore’s work, 
**The China-Shelf” (257) is a young woman in Puritanic coif 
and cape dusting china. French artists excel in this class 
of subject chiefly because having, in common with all their 
brethren, been well trained in the grammar of their art, and 
thinking it no extraordinary merit to paint this or that object 
with skill, they devote themselves wholly and singly to their 
subject, and succeed accordingly. ‘There is a good deal of this 
French excellence (quite apart from French manner of execution, 
which he does not affect) in Mr. Luxmoore’s pictures. He can 
paint the ‘‘china” so well that he is not anxious to challenge 
attention to it, but allows to the figure the prominence which is 
necessary to produce a definite and single impression. He also 
exhibits a ‘‘ Study” (158) of an interior, with plaster walls and 
dark oaken wainscot and furniture, excellently painted. How- 
ever, it is pitched in a very low key, and without intending any- 
thing so stupid as disparagement of the magical chiaroscuro of 
Rembrandt (which is seldom imitated, and is not now in question), 
it may be regretted that so many of our artists, especially the 
young ones, appear to think that tone and gradation are incon- 
sistent with any but a low key (e.g., Mr. A. Goodwin), forgetting 
such masters as De Iloogh and Turner, whose constant effort it 
was to raise their pitch. And surely they yield to none in tone 
But Mr. Luxmoore’s most pressing deficiencies 
of execution already alluded to; 


and gradation ? 
are, first, the ‘tightness ” 
and, secondly, what is of more importance, imperfect modelling 
of his forms. In the latter respect he may well take a lesson 
from Mr. E. J. Poynter's *‘ Portrait of Mrs. Baldwin” (517), 
a picture which, if not otherwise remarkably pleasing (except for 
the apparent determination in the artist to do everything right ; 
as if, as was said of Mulready, he were upon his oath), is a 
specimen of modelling (/.e., of expressing form as well by outline 
as by lights and shadows) worthy of all praise. Mr. Gray's 
‘‘Straduarius” (157) is very expressive of the old musician's 
affection for the violin, whose curves he is so intently studying. 
Miss Juliana Russell in her scene from the Vicar of Wakefield 
(175) has painted very skilfully the splendid dresses which caused 
the Vicar such a pang, and has without exaggeration thrown con- 
siderable character into the faces and bearing of the wearers. If 
the drawing is weak, it is a fault which Miss Russell shares with 
most of her sister artists. Her ‘* Blackberries” (557) is noticeable 
for its colour. Miss L. M. Brown makes a promising first appear- 
ance (239); and the rustics in Mr. H. Carter's ‘ Skittle-Shed ” 
(277) are enjoying themselves with that somewhat vacuous air that 
is their wont. There is a great deal of clever expression in Mr. 
Muckley’s *‘ Village School” (309); and by Mr. Joseph Knight's 
‘+ Breton Peasants returning from a Fair” (271), with weary men 
and women trudging home under their poor weak umbrellas through 
the driving rain, we are invited to moralize on the fleeting nature of 
human amusements. ‘This last picture is a bit of good manly work. 
As for the clique of painters who, leaving nature, apply themselves 
to the imitation of old pictures, it is useless to criticize them. Such 
imitation leads tonothing good. Itisa dead thing quite incapable 
of progress, and one can only regret that artists with such a gift 
for colour as Mr. 8S. Solomon and Miss Spartali should have set 
themselves a task that must necessarily be barren of good results. 
If, indeed, they would really follow in ancient steps they must 
learn the elements of drawing. Mr. Solomon is open besides to 
further observation on account of the repulsively decadent nature 
of the persons (a sort of otters, as Falstaff would say) to whose 
glorification he devotes his brush (315). Mr. C. Livett, who once 


| gave fair promise of excellence, has come to a standstill (if no 


Mr. Marsh’s style | 


worse) since he adopted a similar course in landscape (61). Let 
us refresh our spirits by a look at a very beautiful portrait (518), 
of a bright-eyed, fair-haired child, by Mr. H. 'T. Wells. 

By way of Mr. John Richardson’s open-air cattle-pieces with 
landscape backgrounds, which gain annually in truth and preci- 
sion (137, 149, 190), and whose principal fault is that they do not 


| clearly enough present either cattle or landscape as their chief 


| source of interest, we pass to landscape proper, in which un- 


In one (81) a, doubtedly the main strength of the Exhibition lies. 


Mr. C. 
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Richardson's ‘* Borrowdale—Sunset ” (80), is an admirable sketch, | 
rich and transparent in colour, and most pleasant in feeling. Mr. | 
C. Marshall, junior, has a very good moonlight with sheep (422), 
the best moonlight here: next to it is Mr. C. G. Holloway’s | 
“Moonlight on the Thames” (390), whose ‘¢ Hazy Morning on 
the Thames near Greenwich ” (508) is very beautiful in colour, 
but a little too low in tone to bear its white margin. Mr. W. 
Eden’s Welsh views (328 and 393) are radiant with the purest 
sunshine: the latter of the two pictures referred to shows also a 
fine feeling for mountain grandeur. Mr. R. T. Pain’s brilliant | 
“Twilight” (92), Mr. ‘Trautschold’s well-drawn fir trees (206), 
Mr. Inchbold’s dainty sketches (502, 527), the clear daylight in 
Mr. Bannatyne’s “ Tremadoc” (310), the clever views of buildings 
by Mr. Henry (7), at Cambridge, by Miss Colkett | 


at Venice, 
(17), and ia various parts of Spain, by Mr. AM‘Qnoid, who has 
gained much of late in breadth and vigour (62, 72, 346) all 
deserve more than the passing notice for which alone there 
is space. Mr. Hamilton Macallum keeps steadily at work on 
the Highland Lochs, whose spirit he is learning to translate 
feelingly (5). Mr. Iollings sends a drawing from ‘‘ ‘lhe Thames 
at Goring” (209), with glinting sunshine that reminds, not un- 
duly, of Constable; while Mr. Matthew Hale has been study- 
ing light and shade at the feet of Turner, and in the contact has 
been unavoidably drawn into some imitation of his master’s man- 
ner. Mr. F. Talfourd exhibits, among other things, a good study of 
a cloud (71) and a nicely-felt bit of distance (156), both from 
Guernsey ; but in both he has forgotten to give any substance to 
his foreground. Mr. Aston shows marked improvement in the 
greater freedom of his work in ‘‘ Glaramara” (288), and Mr. G. 
Dighton’s ** Morning after a Storm” (278) is one of the most 
poetical fragments in the Exhibition. There is a forcible sketch by 
Mr. Yeaimes (642); and the careful landscape studies of Mr. H. 
S. Marks (e.g,., 588, 665) are remarkable for a subtle gradation of 
tone. Mr. C. Potter's * Wintry Day, Langdale” (220), with the 
Pikes under snow, is finely conceived, and would be a notable 
Mr. I. Dillon’s refined taste is well seen 
Ilis pictures would probably be 








picture in any gallery. 
in an * Egyptian Sunset” (315). 
fective if they were less anxiously finished throughout. 





more ef 
There is much solemnity in two landscapes by Mr. A. Le Gros, 
but too little attention to natural truth (292, 318). The 
honours of flower and fruit painting rest with Miss Coleman, 
Miss Eastlake, and Mr. DPD. Williamson (298). The broken 
colour of Miss Field's ** Fungi” (530) is both brilliant and tender. 
Mr. W. Beverly must be allowed to possess a large measure of 
cleverness. Ilis pictures are well though too conventionally com- 
posed ; his colour is never disagreeable and sometimes very pleas- 
ing, as in the pale golden light of the sky in ** Morning ” (495) ; 
his execution is free from timidity, and he treats his subjects with 
a breadth that may be expected of one whose ordinary practice is 
on the large scale of scene-painting. But this same stage practice 
encourages a common-place trickiness, well suited to catch the ad- 
miration of a mixed multitude, but fatal to the pretensions of any 
picture as a work of high art. ‘Thus the screwing-up of his darks 
to an artificial pitch or focus of black in “ Hungerford Bridge ” 
(558) may perhaps startle at first, but in the end assuredly dis- 
gusts. Vrobably, also, it is owing to the constant demand made 
upon him for fairy scenes and other unrealities that his pictures 
are so deficient in character and individuality. His subjects 
appear to make but a feeble impression upon him, and the effect 
of his pictures upon others corresponds therewith. This is made 
more clear by comparing him with such an artist as Mr. Henry 
Moore, whose drawings once seen are not easily forgotten. Not 
that the subjects he chooses are of strange things or strange effects. 
* Clearing after Rain” (150) is common enough. Who has not 
seen jist such a lifting of clouds, with the growing breadth of sun- 
shine glorifying the landscape with light and with a thousand tran- 
sienthueswhich change ever as the cloadsmoveaway? Whodoes not 
recognize the fresh breezy look given in ** Marly Summer” (399), 
withits bright sky and floating cumuli? Arethey few who have wit- | 
nessed the towering thunder-clouds sweeping across the great level | 
of ocean as in Mr. Moore's picture (104)? Yet these pictures charm 
th a separate novelty, and will be remembered as dis- | 














each as wit 
tinct images long after Mr. Beverly's mild trifles are forgotten. 


Mr. J. ©. Moore is also strong in individual character, though he | 
has been seen in greater foree than in the present year. However, 
] Autumn Morning on the Pincio” (181) is of his best work. 

] s and serenity, aud for a touch of true art | 


There is perfect stillness an 
colour the grey-green tree on the right rises ag: | 


nd it. Mr. A. (:oo%win'’s progress is for the present | 





itis to be remarked with what a perfect harmony of tone and 








| ostentatious grandeur of the Houses of Parliament. 


effectually checked by the puerility of his drawing and his total 
disregard of form. 

Mr. A. Severn again asserts his supremacy as painter of breakers 
on shore (297), overwhelming his imitators with an irresistible 
weight of foaming water. His treatment of angry sky and leaden 
waves is very powerful, and the eye scarcely sces a certain gritti- 
ness in the painting, which, however, is a drawback to the effect, 


* The Thames Embankment” (566) is also a finely treated view 


of the Westminster towers at twilight. The cold, gray granite 
of the Embankment gleams faintly in the shade, and the noble pile 
of the old abbey, here, as in reality, is in fine contrast with the 
It was a good 
idea of the artist to mass together the two principal towers of the 
latter building, thus supplying some of that concentration of 
design which it stands so much in need of. ‘The water is perhaps 
a little too light for the sky; at any rate, it rather prejudices the 
latter as the source of light. Mer. W. Severn exhibits two admir- 
able Studies from the Coast of Devon,” excellent in the quality 
of their colour (262, 345). 

Mr. Ilerries, Mr. Roget, and Mr. Glennie have each taken a 
long step in advance. Mr. Herries’ view on the “Shore near 
Eastbourne ” (73), looking over a wilderness of boulders and rocks 
to the far-receded sea, and to the rolling mass of downs terminat- 
ing with Beachy Head in the distance, the whole lying in a great 
silence under the glow of an autumn twilight, with the evening 
star glistening overhead, is a little picture perfect in sentiment, 
and not short of masterly in treatment and execution. The 
‘* Trisselberg, in Styria” (545), is a fine craggy mass, up whose 
steep sides roll great wreaths and volumes of cloud, the sun- 
ward rims of which are tinged with raddy light, and the averted 
sides receive a chill grey, reflected from the surrounding atmosphere. 
This last effect is rendered with uncommon beauty. A third 
picture by the same artist is Hallstadt village and lake (668), on 
a calm summer’s morning. A thin vaporous haze hangs about the 
mountains, and quite a fleet of row-boats throngs towards the 
village. Among its other merits, the adinirable drawing and action 
of the figures, however small, will not escape notice. Lately as 
he came into the field, Mr. Roget has already won sure ground. 
This is the fruit of steadfast industry, the signs of which are 
firmness in dvawing, resolute pursuit of essentials in detail, 
together with a full control exercised over them, so that, broadly 
treated, they enrich the picture, not shatter it. ‘These qualities, 
with a nice sense of gradation, make Mr. Roget's Swanage draw- 
ings some of the best worth looking at in the collection (143, 289, 
313). The determined, workmanlike character alluded to in Mr. 
Poynter's portrait picture pervades also his landscapes (261). In 
‘‘ Boats at the Dogana, Venice” (554), he has happily caught 
and expressed with appropriate colour the chill appearance and 
fitful breezes that precele rain. ILis study of gold mosaic from 
the dome of St. Mark’s has great merit (585). Mr. Mawley’s 
‘‘fsland” (618) is a scene of charming seclusion in a Welsh 
valley painted with the artist’s accustomed ability. ‘Che Thames 
has been invested by Mr. Ditchfield with romantic stateliness (112, 
Mr. Walton sends some 


359), a new version of old subjects. 
In one the 


reminiscences of last summer’s extraordinary heat. 
Surrey hills are clothed with the fiery splendour of a setting sun 
(87) ; in the other, the panting sheep take refuge from noonday heat 
amongst the larch stems on a thirsty common (512). Both 
pictures are masculine and natural. ‘The latter in particular is in 
all respects admirable; the combination of colour, harmonious 
black and orange (just such as one may see in a negro’s head with 
a yellow kerchief twisted round it), is that of nature in one of her 
most beautiful vestures, and Mr. Walton has reproduced it with 
equal skill and truth. Mr, W. Ficld’s pictures are distinguished 
as usual by their completeness. Wakeful observation of nature 
and a lively sense of beauty keep him equally guardel from the 
worn-out conventionalities of picture-imaking, and from the oddities 
and uglinesses which are by many falsely supposed to be the only 
alternatives. Among his four drawings it might not be easy to 
make a choice; but * Out of the Stream ” (677), a quiet byway 
on the ‘Thames, is a prominent example of the artist’s best qualities. 
Mr. T. Danby and Mr. D‘Egville represent most worthily the 
Water-Colour Society and the Institute ; and lastly, Me. Bottomley, 
that thoroughly original animal painter, exhibits some scrambling 
beagle-pups, here expressing their delight at ‘‘ Mother's Return” 
to the kennel (123), and again (637) giving early proof of innate 
pugnacity ; and some sheep (26) that ought to please the most 
fastidious of Sussex farmers, if any there be who join a love for 
intimate knowledge of southdowns. vs 
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BOOKS. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM.* 
Tuere can be no doubt but that in a certain sense the alloy which 
Mr. Browning told us in his prologue was necessary to shape the 
pure gold of the ring into such a tempered, though fragile, circlet 
as would be fit for use, has been successfully manipulated. We 
have at last 
“The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness 
Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore, 
Prime nature with an added artistry,” 
—in the exquisite and, we dare assert, immortal portraits of 
the dove-like yet indomitable Pompilia, and the gallant priestly 
knight-errant Caponsacchi, in their sharp contrast to the glaring, 
wolfish eyes of Count Guido’s face,— 
“‘Hawknose and yellowness and bush and all ;” 


—with, above them all, the grand figure of the old Pope Innocent 
XII. sitting in judgment,—a “grey ultimate decrepitude,” as he 
calls himself, 
“Yet sensible of fires that more and more 
Visit a soul in passage to the sky 
Left nakeder than when flesh-robo was new.” 

Those four figures, of Pompilia and Caponsacchi, in their tragic 
conflict with Count Guido, of Guido himself, and the old Pope of 
eighty-six tottering on the verge of the grave, but fearing the 
grave and the repute he will leave behind him so little, and God so 
much, are both sculptured and painted for us, as only a master 
in imaginative art can sculpture and paint ; and we do not doubt 
that some part of the full effect may be due to that alloy which 
Mr. Browning warned us that he was compelled to use for the 
purpose of his moulding, and which he certainly has used some- 
what prodigally. We do not dispute that had the contending views 
of Pompilia’s murder taken by * Ilalf Rome,” and “the other 
Half Rome,” and by that ‘* Tertium Quid ” whose tertiary quality 
we found it hard to guess,—and finally, the opposite pleadings of 
the counsel for the defence, Dominus Hyacinthus de Archangelis, 
and the still dismaler counsel for the prosecution, Juris Doctor 
Johannes-Baptista Bottinius,—we do not dispute, we say, that had 
the contending views of these secondary authorities, who *‘ darken 
counsel by words without knowledge,” not been heard, the im- 
pression made upon us by the principals in the story, by the yellow 
wolfishness of Guido’s malice, by the ethereal depth of blue in 
Pompilia’s clinging but saintly love, by the bright intensity of 
flame in Caponsacchi’s indignation, by the keen, spiritual truth- 
fulness of the old Pope’s discriminating judgment, might have been 
much less sharp and vivid than it is. Doubtless the foil of unreality 
has added something to the clear and telling expressiveness of 
reality. Doubtless the groping, uncertain fancy-pictures of the facts 
by those who talked of what they knew not, have done something to 
quicken our appreciation of the drawing where every stroke tells and 
a figure grows out so lifelike and characteristic from the back- 
ground that it confutes and dissipates at once all the misty shapes 
which the vague surmises of others have attempted to pass off. 
We may admit even more. We may concede that the condi- 
tions of society under which this great crime, Mr. Browning's 
theme, took place, would scarcely have been so completely 
pictured without the hollow pleadings of the Roman lawyers 
on each side, the guzzling, punning old buffoon who defends 
Guido, and the watery-eyed, conventional, petty, and spite- 
ful formalist who pleads for Pompilia. Doubtless these two 
portraits add something towards the completeness and vividness 
of the picture of the society in which this tragedy occurred,— 
just as the outline of the red-tape town-clerk of Ephesus adds a 
certain vividness to our apprehension of the character of St. Paul. 
Still we are compelled, after studying and reviewing carefully the 
whole course of this tragic story, to think that the alloy has 
been too freely used for the purposes of Mr. Browning's art. 
In a story told, like this, in long semi-dramatic reaches, where 
the reader is closeted, as it were, with each character for a 
couple of hours at a stretch, there is far less room for the 
use of an artistic foil, than in a proper drama, where the action 








sary for us in the way of putting in the background of Roman 
and Tuscan society, he might have very well done in his prologue, 
and that if he had kept the substance of the poem itself to the two 
discourses of the murderer, Count Guido,—that outburst of lean 
and crafty malignity before his condemnation, and of hoarse and 
naked hatred after it,—to the splendid address of Caponsacchi, the 
dying tale of the childlike mother Pompilia,—and the final judg- 
ment and musings of the old Pope upon the case, he would have given 
us a poem very nearly as effective in its features, even to those who 
studied it, as the present, and with a certainty, moreover, of having, 
at least, five times as many eager and interested students. Without 
disputing at all the marvellous cleverness of old Arcangeli’s legal 
Latin and selfish epicurism, we must confess that we found his buf- 
foonery very hard reading indeed,—while Bottini’s hollower and 
emptier conventionalism was well nigh inducing us to skip him out- 
right. That we might have missed something in the finer effects of 
the whole, had we done so, we are ready to admit. All poetry 
probably needs the dull prose detail of life as a background to 
bring out its full meaning and force; still, even the greatest 
poets dare not embody too much of this in their poems, and 
Mr. Browning seems to us to have endangered the fame of a 
noble poem,—the dramatic masterpiece of this great writer,—by 
giving us one-half of alloy to one-half of the highest imaginative 
painting. Of course, we do not mean that in the views of * Half 
tome,” and ‘ the other Half Rome,” of the ‘'Tertium Quid,” of 
Arcangeli, and of Bottini, there is not a large share of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s peculiar genius. Still; we believe that the group for the sake 
of which he wrote his poem would be complete without these 
interpolations, and that without them the poem would have 
commanded both a wider and a more unflagging interest. 

With this qualification, it is not easy for us to expres too highly 
our admiration for the four great full-length portraits we have now 
before us. Of Count Guido we have partly spoken in reviewing 
the second volume of this poem, and of the noble figure of the 
Canon Caponsacchi we thensaid sufficient to fix upon it the attention 
of our readers. But in these two last volumes we have Pompilia 
the victim of the crime, and the old Pope, its final judge, in 
a most impressive and living portraiture. We doubt if Mr. 
Browning’s poem will be perpetuated by any of his intellectual 
studies so long. Pompilia is a figure at once of the most original 
and simplest school of art. It has something of the loveliness 
of Raffaelle’s Madonna della Seggia about it, but with more 
both of the child and of the saint. Her husband, a murderer, 
calls her the ‘‘pale poison my hasty hunger took for food,” and 
speaks of her as like one of the favourite figures of Fra Angelico, 

“ Who traces you some timid chalky ghost 
That turns the church into a charnel. Ay, 
Just such a pencil might depict my wife.” 
But that of course is the libel of the malignant and greedy man 
who can value nothing without a spice of wickedness in it, nothing 
that is not willing and even anxious to take a taint in his foul ser- 
vice. But the Pope understands her thoroughly. He makes it her 
special praise that having been ‘obedient to the end,” “ dutiful 
to the foolish parents first,” “submissive next to the bad 
husband,” she could, nevertheless, — 
“ Rise from law to law, 
The old to the new, promoted at one cry 
O’ the trump of God to the new service, not 
To longer bear, but henceforth fight,—be found 
Sublime in new impatience with the foe ; 
Endure man and obey God ; plant firm foot 
On neck of man, tread man into the hell 
Meet for him, and obey God all the more.” 
There is alacrity, even valour, at the bottom of Pompilia, in spite 
of what her husband calls the ‘“ timid chalky ghost ” in her; she 
can seize his sword and point it at his breast when his cruelty 
and malignity pass all bounds; and even he feels this. Mr. 
Browning, in the most dramatic passage in his whole great poem, 
makes Guido, when at last the procession enters his cell to lead 
him away to execution, call out in his last agony of terror :— 
“ Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God. .... 
Pompilia! will you let them murder me ?” 


| —-Pompilia standing at the very climax of his thought of everything 


and reaction of the secondary characters on the principals are rapid | Godlike, in spite of the fury of his hate. ‘To her, dead, he appeals 


and effective. 
could hardly endure to let Polonius hold 
button for an hour and a half or two hours, 


us mentally by the 


Polonius is a splendid foil to Hamlet, but we, as to a power almost beyond God’s, to save him. 


even though Shake- | 


And yet with 
this high valour at the bottom of her, no more simple ‘* woman- 
child,” as the old Pope finely calls her, was ever painted than 


speare himself developed his character for us during that} Pompilia,—simple alike in her religious maternal love for the boy 


period. We think that what Mr. Browning saw to be neces- | 
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to whom she gave birth just a fortnight before her own murder, 
and in the confession of the pure depth and intensity of her devo- 
tion to the young priest who saved her from her husband, and for 
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whose purity of soul she fights as for her own. The Pope speaks 


of her as of a wayside flower that 


* Breaks all into blaze, 
Spreads itself, one wide glory of desire 
To incorporate the whole great sun it loves, 
From the inch-height whence it looks and longs.” 


And all these feelings are exquisitely painted in her last account 
of the tragedy she just survived. How fine and tender is this 
description of Caponsacchi’s care and sympathy for her during the 
flight from her husband :— 


“Js all told? There's the journey: and where's time 
To tell you how that heart burst out in shine ? 
Yet certain points do press on me too hard. 
Each place must have a name, though I forget: 
How strange it was—there where the plain begins 
And the small river mitigates its flow— 
When eve was fading fast, and my soul sank, 
And he divined what surge of bitterness, 
In overtaking me, would float me back 
Whence I was carried by the striding day— 
So,— This grey place was famous once,’ said he— 
Aud he began that legend of the place 
As if in answer to the unspoken fear, 
And told me all about a brave man dead, 
Which lifted me and let my soul go on! 
How did he know too,—at that town’s approach 
By the rock-side,—that in coming near the signs, 
Of life, the house-roofs and the church and tower, 
I saw the old boundary and wall o’ the world 
Rise plain as ever round me, hard and cold, 
As if the broken circlet joined again, 
Tightened itself about me with no break,— 
As if the town would turn Arezzo’s self,— 
The husband there,—the friends my enemies, 
All ranged against me, not an avenue 
I try, but would be blocked and drive me back 
On him,—this other. . . oh the heart in that! 
Did not he find, bring, put into my arms 
A new-born babe ?—and I saw faces beam 
Of the young mother proud to teach me joy, 
And gossips rounc expecting my surprise 
At the sudden hole through earth that lets in heaven. 
1 could believe himself by his strong will 
Had woven around me what I thought the world 
We went along in, every circumstance, 
Towns, flowers and faces, all things helped so well: 
For, through the journey, was it natural 
Such comfort should arise from first to last ? 
As I look back, all is one milky way ; 
Still bettered more, the more remembered, so 
Do new stars bud while I but search for old, 
And fill all gaps i’ the glory, and grow him— 
Him I now see make the shine everywhere.” 
How exquisitely natural that suggestion of hers, that she could 
almost believe that the young priest’s ‘‘ strong will ” had created 
for her the whole world and its every circumstance in which she 
journeyed from Arezzo till overtaken by her husband at the last 
stage to Rome ; that she was travelling not in the broad every-day 
world that thwarts, and terrifies, and wearies, but in a world 
governed by the subjective law of his tenderly adjusting mind. 
And then look how finely the religious passion of the mother’s 
heart is expressed :— 
**T never realized God’s birth before— 
How he grew likest God in being born. 
This time I felt like Mary, had my babe 
Lying a little on my breast like hers,” 


And this, again, for the spiritual perfection of maternal love is 
scarcely equalled in all our language :— 


“Even for my babe, my boy, there’s safety thence— 
From the sudden death of me, I mean: we poor 
Weak souls, how we endeavour to be strong! 

I was already using up my life,— 

This portion, now, should do him such a good, 
This other go to keep off such an ill! 

The great life; see, a breath and it is gone! 
So is detached, so left all by itself 

The little life, the fact which means so much. 
Shall not God stoop the kindlier to His work, 
His marvel of creation, foot would crush, 
Now that the hand He trusted to receive 

And hold it, lets the treasure fall perforce ? 
The better; He shall have in orphanage 

His own way all the clearlier: if my babe 
Outlive the hour—and he has lived two weeks— 
It is through God who knows I am not by. 
Who is it makes the soft gold hair turn black, 
And sets the tongue, might lie so long at rest, 
Trying to talk? Let us leave God alone! 
Why should I doubt He will explain in time 
What [ feel now, but fail to find the words ?” 


Taken as a whole, the figure of Pompilia seems to us a master- 
piece of delicate power. Passionate tenderness with equally pas- 
sionate purity, submissiveness to calamity with strenuousness 
against evil, the trustfulness of a child with the suffering of a 





martyr, childishness of intellect with the visionary insight of a 


saint, all tinged with the ineffably soft colouring of an Italian 

heaven, breathe in every touch and stroke of this great picture. 
The old Pope affords, perhaps, a fresher kind of subject, but 

one much easier, we should suppose, for Mr. Browning to draw. 


It is a very fine figure. There is in it all the mark of venerable 
| age, except any failure of intellectual power. The flashes of intel- 
| lectual and spiritual light are of the thin, bright, Boreal kind. 


The Pope, Innocent XIL, as Mr. Browning draws him, is at least 
no believer in the dogma which it is supposed that the Council of 
1869 is to promulgate, on Papal infallibility. This is the gallant 
old man’s tone in deliberating whether he shall or shall not dare 
condemn the aristocratic murderer to his rightful fate :— 
“Yet my poor spark had for its source, the sun 

Thither I sent the great looks which compel 

Light from its fount: all that I do and am 

Comes from the truth, or seen or else surmised, 

Remembered or divined, as mere man may : 

I know just so, nor otherwise. As I know, 

I speak,—what should I know, then, and how speak 

Were there a wild mistake of eye or brain 

In the recorded governance above ? 

If my own breath, only, blew coal alight 

I called celestial and the morning star ? 

I, who in this world act resolvedly, 

Dispose of men, the body and the soul, 

As they acknowledge or gainsay this light 

I show them,—shall I too lack courage ?—leave 

I, too, the post of me, like those I blame ? 

Refuse, with kindred inconsistency, 

Grapple with danger whereby souls grow strong ? 

I am near the end; but still not at the end ; 

All till the very end is trial in life: 

At this stage is the trial of my soul 

Danger to face, or danger to refuse ? 

Shall I dare try the doubt now, or not dare ?” 
Still more striking and finer is the old Pope's interpretation of the 
sense in which the * weak things of this world ” shall ** confound 
the mighty.” It is the apparent weakness, he says, in a faith 
which appeals to the help and brings forth the love of man, till 
he finds at last that it was in its weakness that its strength con- 
sisted, in its imploring appeal to the heart that the marvellous 
power lay which could not have lain hid in the fiat of almighty 
strength :— 

“What but the weakness in a faith supplies 

The incentive to humanity, no strength 

Absolute, irresistible, comports ? 

How can man love but what he yearns to help ? 

And that which men think weakness within strength, 

But angels know for strength and stronger yet— 

What were it else but the first things made new, 

But repetition of the miracle, 

The divine instance of self-sacrifice 

That never ends and aye begins for man ?” 
Of a piece with this suggestion is the old Pope's fine presage that 
the power of Christ can only be restored through an approaching 
age of doubt, which shall shake the towers of the Church till they 
tremble, and dissipate the formal and conventional monotony 
of orthodoxy,— 


« Till man stand out again, pale, resolute, 

Prepared to die,—that is, alive at last. 

As we broke up that old faith of the world, 

Have we, next age, to break up this the new— 

Faith, in the thing, grown faith in the report— 

Whence need to bravely disbelieve report 

Through increased faith in thing reports belie ?” 
The picture of the courageous old man’s slight hesitation in the 
discharge of his terrible duty,—of the deep questions as to the 
truths whereon he and his office rest which that hesitation stirs, — 
of the plumbing of the most difficult problems of philosophy and 
faith as his mind travels round the intellectual horizon of his 
lonely eminence, of the gratitude with which he fixes his glance 
on Pompilia’s spiritual loveliness as the one blossom ‘* vouchsafed 
unworthy me, ten years a gardener of the untoward ground,” of the 
anxious and doubtful admiration with which he notes Caponsacchi’s 
impulsive nobleness, and of the half-anxiety and half-trust with 
which he observes the signs of moral decomposition—omens for 
those who are to come after him,—all is drawn so as to leave an 
indelible impression on any moderately sensitive imagination. 

As a work of art, we think Mr. Browning's poem imperfect. As 
we have noticed before, the truth of the picture is too entirely on 
one side to render the numerous pleadings on so many sides at all 
subservient to the result. Nearly half might, we think, have been 
omitted, not without the loss of marvellous work of its kind, but 
with great gain to the popularity of what remained. Still there is 
nothing in all his former works that will stay imprinted so inde- 
libly on our minds as the four great figures of Guido, Pompilia, 
Caponsacchi, and Innocent. 
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LUCREZIA BORGIA.* 


Tue main interest attaching to the character of Lucrezia Borgia | 


is the conflict of evidence about it, for her political career was 


not more distinguished than that of any ordinary Princess ; her | 
life at Ferrara was so regular as to be somewhat tedious to read | 


about, and though an accomplished woman, she left no notable 
mark in literature. But the conflict of evidence about her is 
very remarkable; and as we have a distinct theory on the subject 
we will try, with Mr. Gilbert’s help, to analyze a character which | 
tradition has made synonymous with all evil. The conflict extends 
to both forms of testimony, the direct and the indirect, the latter | 
being, in Mr. Gilbert’s eyes, the more important of the two. He 
has, however, as we shi ll presently endeavour to show, disregarded 
in his estimate a datum of which he was well aware, but which 
may possibly have been the most important of all. His | 
proposition is, that if Lucrezia Borgia hal been the monster 
described by some contemporaries, if she had been a murderess 
who committed incest, and shared the orgies attributed to her 
father, Pope Alexander, she never could have been the much 
praised Duchess of Ferrara, a princess who lived not only a 
decorous life, with a husband of strong character, for twenty 
years, but was universally beloved for her kindness, beneficence, 
and piety, whose letters display an excellent heart and under- 
standing, and who left behind her, after so long a reign, an 
enduring tradition of personal goodness. There is no con- 
troversy about the latter set of facts, whatever there may be 
about the former, and Mr. Gilbert's argument taken by itself may 
be considered sound. Plenty of wicked women have turned 
devotees, but it has been later in life than Lucrezia; and she did 
not turn devotee, but led just that regular decorous life of good 
works and stateliness which would have been intolerable to such a 
temperament. Messalina does not turn into the gracious matron, 
nor can we imagine Catherine II. a model of virtue to a small 
state whose inhabitants scrutinized their rulers with microscopic 
care. Such a change would be incredible even if we admitted 
the story that in Ferrara she was too intimate with Cardinal 
Bembo, a story for which there is scarcely a particle of 


evidence ;—the charge against Lucrezia not being that she was | 


like most women of her time and rank, but that she was a 
paragon of iniquity, a moral monster. We should consider 
her life at Ferrara, even with this drawback, which we do not 
believe, final evidence against Lucrezia’s slanderers, but for one 
consideration. ‘There is one influence under which women natur- 
ally good have joined in or tolerated scenes of impurity, have 
become in the world’s eyes monsters of vice, have even committed 
murder, and that is a special superstition. The history of the 
Maharaj sect, revealed in Bombay three years ago, in the trial 


by morals has been sedulously inculeated on many princes,— 
notably on Charles [.,—and was repeatedly expressed by Napoleon 
iin his letters to his brothers and to Eugene Beauharnais, whom 
| he taxes with keeping a private conscience, whereas he should 





only have a king’s, and shoot innocent people without ceremony, 
| Mr. Gilbert himself admits that Alexander fully believed in his 
personal as well as official infallibility ; and if so, why should not 
| Lucrezia Borgia have believed it too, and the Roman populace also? 


| There is much evidence that she di She certainly was for four 
| years the Pope’s private secretary, 1 se, dictated 
| his letters, dwelt in his apartments, and must have been Acie 
| aware that her father,—unless, indeed, as Pope, absolved from law, 


| — was one of the wickedest of maukind. 


re his corre ponder 


If every thine he did was 


round her, and 


| right because he = it, she might tolerate scenes a 


}even commit murders which, unless so guarded, would have cor- 
t 


| rupted her for ever; and this, to a great e a, must have been 
| the fact merely from her presence in that polluted household. The 


accusation of incest is probably a falsehood, invented not to 
injure her, but her father. It is always thrown at_per- 
sons very highly placed and very dissolute, probably because 
opinion, seeing such men beyond direct law, tries to avenge 
itself by accusations which in themselves are punishments. 
In the Revolutionary Plutarch—a series of biographies, written by 
respectable persons, and widely circulated during the last war with 
France—similar charges were levelled against all the Bonapartes. 
Burchard’s special story about the orgy the day before Lucrezia’s 
marriage is probably a wild exaggeration of some very disgraceful 
scene; but on our theory of her superstition, Lucrezia in the 
Vatican may have tolerated the intolerable ; while out of it, away 
from the Pope-King,—who, remember, was also the most unscru- 
pulous of despots,—she was an ordinary Italian woman of her 
day, liking luxury, liking, it may be, flirtations with Cardinals, 
but neither paragon nor monster of er That theory is 
exactly consistent with Roseoe’s remark that those who denounced 
her conduct in Rome never assigned her a lover outside the 
Vatican. 

The indirect evidence in Lucrezia’s favour, therefore, seems to 
us imperfect, not more than sufficient to weigh against tradition, 
and the direct evidence is not worva much either way. Mr. 
Gilbert makes a good deal of sonnets and praises from writers ; 
but they were all true about her during her life at Ferrara, and 
during her lifeat Rome might have been perfectly honest even if she 
had been as vile as popular belief paints her. How could the poets 
| know the secrets of a jealously guarded palace, guarded not only 
| by mercenaries, but by religious terrors, and presided over by a 
family whose enemies had a habit of suddenly dying in great 
pain? What littérateur in Moscow knew what the life of 





before Sir J. Arnould, of the English Agapemone, of some spiritu- 
alist sects in America prove to a demonstration that a particular | 
form of religious belief has power absolutely to suppress the sexual | 
conscience, to pervert all instincts, to take all meaning out of the 
facts of ife. ‘his belief is always in one form or another the same, | 
the belief that a man may be either by the will of God, or the per- | 
mission of God, or the attainment of some special grace so/utus 
a legibus, alone and beyond law, so high that his own will 
is law, that his acts are right because they are his acts. So far 
is this belief from being uncommon, that the ancient Pagans 
knew no other, holding Jupiter, for example, moral in all foul- 
nesses, because he was Jupiter; that modern Hindoos sneer when 
missionaries denounce the vices of Krishna, and ask how a deity 
can do wrong; that some obscure sects among ourselves doubt if 
any act committed by a redeemed person is sinful. In a recent 
trial at New York, the defence made for conduct nearly as 
subversive of morality as Lucrezia’s, was when briefly expressed just 
this, that the test of perfection is the ability to commit sin sinlessly. | 
Now, it is as nearly a certainty as any psychological statement 
can be that Pope Alexander held this precise belief, that he held 
himself, being Pope, incapable of sin,—solutus a legibus,—infallible 
not only as to his utterances, but as to his personal acts. 
Murder !—he could not commit murder. He simply doomed, and | 
was as right in dooming as Providence when it sends cholera. 

His crimes were not crimes, but acts which Heaven sanctioned, as | 
it sanctioned acts held by the world to be good. He was beyond | 
law, and consequently denunciations for breach of law were, as | 


regarded him, mere phrases. 

A belief very similar in principle was held by Philip I., who 
certainly considered a sentence of death delivered by him in 
secret without trial full justification for assassination if the 


offender were a subject; and the notion that kings are not bound , 


* Lucrezia Borgia. By W. Gilbert nudon: Hurst and Blackett | tious 1 


| dissolute against the unpunishable 


| AMoNGsT the any things of which 


Catherine I. really was? One bit of direct testimony is worth 
heaps of such addresses, but the direct testimony here is singularly 
| weak. Burchard, indeed, tells an amazing story, and Burchard 
| certainly intended to tell the truth; but an envoy, specially 
|eredited to the Vatican to report all that occurred to the 
| M: wehioness of Mantua, and who reported very minute incidents, 
heard nothing of the reported orgy. ‘That is not disproof, and 
'as we have said, we think the probabilities point to some dis- 
reported to 


graceful scene as having occurred, which was 
Burchard at. sec ane mene, and got infinitely worse in the tell- 
ing, as all such prurient scenes have a tendency to do. 
As for the worst charge of all, it was made to iajure the Pope, and 
not Luerezia, is, as we said, the usual revenge of the pu sishablle 
dissolute, and probably has no 
foundation whatever, except the fact that Lucrezia was the one 
person whom her father, with his infamous character, loved and 
trusted, and who shared his own belief as to his personal infalli- 
bility. In this view, Lucrezia was what an ordinary Italian 
woman, brought up in such a palace, would be,—not personally 
worse than her age, but frightfully, and, as regarded her father’s 
conduct, disgracefully tolerant, with a remaining capacity for 
better things, which, once relieved from the influence of her 
earthly deity,—the Pontiff, perpetually criminal, because per- 
| petually believing himself incapable of crime,—develope | into the 
| Lucrezia of Ferrara, good wife, good princess, and goo | friend. 
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pease 
absolutely limited in quantity, is fan. The number of comic 
journals which make us more melancholy than the most dismal 
sermons, increases year by year, though their names are always 
yarying, because each in turn which fails to draw to it any per- 
ennial supply of humour or wit, goes out like a will o’ the wisp 
almost as soon as it is seen. ‘The truth is that people are apt 
to forget that there are two and only two genuine sources of 
laughter,—playfulness of heart, so far as it is really genuine,— 
and that much deeper faculty of the true wit or humourist, 
which is often in fact rooted in the most sombre temperament—one 
having a keen apprehension of the deepest intellectual or moral 
incongruities of life, and the art of grouping them in the most 
striking and sudden contrasts. ‘The veriest nonsense,—if it be 
true sunshiny nonsense,—nonsense that springs of lightness of 
heart, —such nonsense as Mrs. Eliot spoke of when she said,— 
“Sense may be all true and right, 
But Nonsense thou art exquisite !” 
will have a charm of its own, if it is, indeed, an air-bubble rising 
from the depths of inward gaiety. No one can help laughing at 
many of the bits of pure nonsense in Mr. Lear's book of nonsense, 
such, as for instance :— 
“ Thero was an old man of Vienna 


Who lived upon tincture of senna! 
When that didn’t agree, he took camomile tea, 


” 


That nasty old man of Vienna! 


for you can hardly conceive that coming from anything but a 
real depth of inward gaiety. But that is neither wit nor humour, 
—it is the mere cap and bells of a mind utterly careless of every- 
thing but indulging its own most extravagant freaks of associa- 
tion. It is not the incongruities themselves that amuse you ; 
they act only indirectly, by bringing before you the buoyancy 
of the mind which caught so joyously at the absurdest flight of 
images within its reach. On the other hand, wit and humour 
proper, atnuse not by suggesting the state of mind of which they 
are the index, but by the absolute force of the incongruities they 
start and enforce. When Charles Lamb said to the old lady who 
had ended her long prosing about the virtues of her favourite hero 
by saying, *¢ 1 know him, bless him!” ‘+ Well, I don’t; bat damn 
him at a hazard;” or, on hearing that the sonata some 
young lady had been playing was a very diificult piece of 
music, replied, ‘ Difficult! I wish it were impossible ;” or 
said to the scientific farmer who asked him how the crop of 
turnips was likely to turn out, that ‘it depended,” he believed, 
“on the boiled legs of mutton,”—our amusement springs not from 
the vision of the state of mind which gave birth to these remarks, but 
from the depth of incongruity into the heart of which you are led 
so naturally. These two sources of real fun,—that which infects 
you with a certain joyousness and gaiety of heart, and that which 
leads you unawares into the depth of a profound intellectual or 
moral incongruity as if you were treading the most beaten path of 
logic or common sense,—correspond, of course, to two sources of bad 
and unlaughable fun, the noisy nonsense which doesn’t come from 
the heart, and the incongruities which are the result of deliberate 
and calculated exaggeration or disproportion,—which are manu- 
fuctured, just as the caricature of the same type is manufactured, 
by deliberately making the nose very big, or the legs very thin, or 
the stomach very globular, or the eyes very round, or the head 
very heavy, or by any other device of an equally brilliant descrip- 
tion for distorting the figure. 

Two books in satisfaction of the great demand for fan which 
exists here, as in most other civilized communities, lie before us, one 
of which seems very fairly to illustrate what the true fun is which 
arises from true gaicty of mind with a certain moderate share of 
humour, and the other what the forced fun is,—the fun totally 
devoid, if not of even a spark of gaiety, at least of the power of 
naturally expressing it,—and how vast the gulf between either wit 
or humour and mere deliberately calculated disproportion and ex- 
aggeration. ‘The Carols of Cockayne contain many pieces that 
are not very good, that at best you can only smile at doubtfully, 
but contain also some of true lightness of heart and showing a true 
sense of the superficial incongruities of life. What, for instance, 
could be more gay and bright in its way than this on cod-liver oil?—- 

* On the bleak shore of Norway, I'vo lately been told, 
Large numbers of cod-tish are found, 
And the animals’ livers are afterwards sold 
At so many ‘ pfennigs’ per pound ; 
From which is extracted, with infinite toil, 
A villainous fluid called cod-liver oil! 


* Now, I don’t mind a powder, « pill, or a draught— 
Though I mingle the former with jam— 
And many’s the mixture I've cheerfully quaff’d, 
And the pill I have gulp'd like a lamb. 





But then I envelop my pills in tin-foil, 
And I can’t do the same with my cod-liver oil! 
“In the course of my lifetime I've swallow’d enough 
To have floated a ship of the line, 
An 1 it’s purely the fault of this horrible stuff 
That I've ceased to enjoy ginger wine. 
For how can you wonder to see me recoil 
From a liquor I mix'd with my cod-liver oil ? 
* Thore are fow deeds of daring from which I should quail— 
There are few things I'd tremble to do— 
But there's one kind of tonic that makes mo turn pale. 
And quite spoils my appetite, too ; 
But, you see, just at present, I've got nono to spoil — 
So I don’t mind alluding to cod-liver oil ! ” 
The seriousness of the patient's complaint that he cannot treat his 
cod-liver oil as he does his pills, and envelop it in tin-foil,—and 
the gravity with which he accuses ‘this horrible stuff’ of having 
caused him to ‘ cease to enjoy ginger wine,’ on the ground that it 
had become subjectively associated in repeated acts of conscious- 
ness with cod-liver oil,—in a word, that, as Sir William Hamilton 
would say, in re-integrating the state of consciousness in which 
he had last tasted ginger wine, he unfortunately recovered also 
the taste of this ‘ villainous fluid,’—is a very fair example of a 
piece which suggests true playfulness of mind, mixed with 
a light and superficial but genuine vein of humour also. Again, 
the waywardness of joyous caricature,—the caricature which 
springs from a really buoyant spirit,—is very fairly expressed in 
the first ballad about those twins who during the process of being 
washed by nurse, ‘ got completely mixed,’ a confusion which ended 
tragically indeed, since— 
“When I died—the neighbours came 
And buried brother John.” 
In these and others of Mr. Leigh’s ballads the fun is genuine of 
its kind, though of a light kind; it gauges a true gaiety, and it 
presents a few of the lighter and more glaring incongruities of 
life with a really whimsical force. 

On the other hand, take these Bab DBaullads. What terribly 
forced capers the poor ballad-writer cuts, and with what fearfully 
and laboriously disproportioned illustrations he tries wearily to 
lighten his ponderous inanity! Read, for instance, ** Ben Allah 
Achmet; or, the Fatal Tum,”—it is too long and too utterly 
inane for quotation,—but this is the sort of thing :— 

“T once did know a Turkish man 
Whom I upon a two-pair-back met, 
Ilis name it was Effendi Khan 
Backsheesh Pasha Ben Allah Achmet. 
“A Doctor Brown I also knew— 
I've often eaten of his bounty— 
The Turk and he they lived at Hooe, 
In Sussex, that delightful county ! 
“One day that Turk he sickened sore 
Which throw him straight into a sharp pet, 
He threw himself upon the floor 
And rolled about upon his—carpet. 
“Tt mado him moan—it made him groan, 
And almost wore him to a mummey: 
Why should I hesitate to own 
That pain was in his little tummy ? 
* At length a Doctor came and rung 
(As Allah Achmet had desired) 
Who felt his pulse, looked up his tongue, 
And bummed and hawed, and then inquired 
“* Whore is the pain that long has preyed 
Upon you in so sad a way, sir?’ 
Tho Turk he giggled, blushed, and said, 
‘I don’t exactly like to say, sir.’ 
“ ¢Come, nonsense!’ said good Doctor Brown, 
So this is Turkish coyness, is it? 
You must contrive to fight it down— 
Come, come, sir, please to be explicit.’ 
“The Turk he shyly bit his thumb, 
And coyly blushed like one half-witted, 
‘The pain is in my little tam’ 
He, whispering, at length admitted.” 


where the joke consists, we suppose, if joke there be, in this extra- 
ordinarily delicate verbal equivalent for the intestinal canal, 
the shyness of the Turk in alluding to that part of his frame, and 
the small type in which this shyness is expressed. And all this is 
accompanied by pictures worthy of the jokes illustrated, wherein 
the Turk is represented as an exaggerated head and beard, with 
goggle eyes, in an arm-chair, and Dr. Brown by a head like 
Punch’s, surmounting a body barely larger than the head. This 
vulgar sort of thing makes us, we confess, profoundly melancholy. 
There is no reading anywhere so dismal beyond expression as the 
writing which is intended to produce a grin and which uniformly 
fails in doing so. ‘Take another ballad, which begins thus :— 
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“Oh list to this incredible tale 
Of Thomson Green and Harriet Hale ; 
Its truth in one remark you'll sum— 
‘ Twaddle twaddle twaddle twaddle twaddle twaddle twum.’” 





and which, for anything we see, might better have ended there, or 
been absolutely confined to the admirably accurate line, “Twaddle 
twaddle twaddle twaddle twaddle twaddle twum!” though we 
do not entirely grasp the force of the final monosyllabic affix. 
Putting big heads on infinitesimal bodies, expanding large cravats 





till they weigh down the person, extending noses till they become 
impossible, widening eyes till they are idiotic, and so forth—such 
are the artistic resources of this jocose artist, who illustrates him- 
self ; and such, too, are the literary tricks by which he excites the 
nerriment,—if merriment, indeed, they can cause,—of his readers. 
It is all very melancholy, this. We have not found a single line in 
the book which expresses either a subtle sense of incongruity as 
distinguished from a calculated and vulgar distortion, or a really 
buoyant and playful heart. It is all screams of forced mirth and 
coarse exaggerations of the grotesque into the impossible. Some- 
how, it is not the fuilure of this sort of thing which depresses one 
so profoundly,—the mere possibility of its success would depress 
one more,—it is the utterly unnatural character of the comic taste 
from which it proceeds and to which it appeals, as if mere discor- 
dant peals of sound from the throat,—the only kind of laughter 
which it could produce,—were any enjoyment, or could even be 
mistaken for enjoyment, by any human being. A book like this 
affects us simply as one of the morbid characteristics of the age,— 
as preaching adapted to provoke hysterical and fanatical bursts of 
eiotion in a sensation chapel or church would affect us,—or as 
tales of ‘* The Band of Midnight” class in penny or halfpenny 
journals affect us. If they really amuse in any sense, it is simply 
the sign of an appetite for distortion, a proof that the time is out 
of joint. If they do not in any sense amuse, then they only show 
to what convulsive feats certain unhappy authors are reduced, 
rather than give up the hope of attaining literary notoriety 
by intellectual monstrosities. 





THE RUSSIAN FABULIST.* 

Nursery tales, popular songs, proverbs, fables,—all the natural 
artless literature that springs up mushroom-like from the soil of a 
country,— have long been acknowledged by the wisest knowers of 
men to exert the most powerful influence upon the character of a 
nation, an influence far more powerful than the intellectual and 
artistic literature produced by its greatest minds. For the former 
trains the minds of children and the uneducated class, while the 
latter appeals to minds already imbued with the lore contained in 
the former. Hence the artless literature affords to the foreigner 
in many respects the clearest and most reliable mirror of the life 
and character of the nation he is trying to understand. Since the 
time of Herder, who diligently collected the Stimmen der Vilker in 
Liedern, our knowledge of the peculiar habits, legends, and 
character of the most various and distant tribes has been con- 
stantly increased by translations of their songs and collections of 
their legends ; so that any one with a knowledge of German and 
French may learn nearly all that is to be known on this field. 
It must be confessed, however, that England has added but 
little to this store of knowledge, beyond investigation into local 
British customs and dialects, and a few more remarkable elucida- 
tions of those of Indian tribes. 

Fables might stand on the same footing as songs, if they were 
always as strictly local. But however general an acceptation they 
meet among the uneducated classes, their origin is seldom so clearly 
local. Most of the modern fabulists are avowed imitators or 
translators of sop or Babrius, and thus the same stories wander 
from land to land, and become so acclimatized that their source is 
forgotten ; just as in Greece itself it was forgotten that Zsop was 
only a translator of the Sanskrit fables. ‘The Germans alone have 
a thoroughly national fable, that of ‘Reinard the Fox ;” which 
differs in almost every respect, except the fundamental idea of all 
these fables—that of using the beasts to hit off the foibles of 
men—from the fables of the Hindu and /Esopic form. 

The Russian fables offered to us in the present attractive volume 
appear on the first glance to be of the Hsopic character. They 
are short, almost epigrammatic in tone, expressed in verse, and the 
follies they lash are much the same which we know from -Esop 
himself or from Lafontaine. The animals which -Esop loves are 
Krilot’s favourites also; the lion, wolf, fox, crow, cat, bear, ass, 


the contrary, though sometimes imitating the fables of Florian and 
others, he is generally an independent fabulist, and his fables are 
intensely Russian, and give us glimpses into the life,—with, of 
course, the ignorance, credulity, and other weaknesses,—of the 
Russian peasantry which no less national book could do. His 
fables have thereby become truly national stories, and deserve a 
place among the Stimmen der Volker. One publisher, we are 
told, printed, between 1850 and 1840, 40,000 copies of them in 
various forms. Yet Krilof is no ancient writer, whose works 
have been ignored by his contemporaries, and only delighted a 
late posterity. Mr. Ralston gives us an interesting memoir of 
him, from which we learn that he was born in or about the year 
1768, and died in 1844. le was the son of a captain of 
infantry, whose income was, of course, very small, andl whose 
removal from Moscow to places of less capabilities further east 
must have diminished the chance of a decent education being 
afforded to his son, to say nothing of political troubles and 
frequent flight from actual mortal danger. But the father died 
when the boy was only fourteen; and all that could be obtained 
by his mother was a miserable pittance, two roubles (six shillings) 
a month, for her son at St. Petersburg. His mother, however, 
did all she could for him, and induced him to study hard, begin- 
ning with the little library that his father had carried about with 
him. This was evidently the solid foundation upon which his 
mastery of his native tongue, and the trained clearness of the ideas 
he expressed in it, were built up. His first literary attempts were 
not remarkable. Ile started with dramatic ideas, and afterwards 
tried journalism; but his plays were seldom printed and never 
acted, and his various journals expired after a very short term. 
His intimacy with Prince Sergius Galitsin was an important 
event in his life, since his residence on that nobleman’s estates in 
the province of Saratof threw him into constant intercourse with 
the peasantry, and did much to qualify him for writing the fables 
which were to touch largely upon peasant life, and to form a 
unique kind of peasant literature. In 1806 he obtained a 
Government appointment at St. Petersburg, and in 1812 
a post in the Imperial Library, which he held till about 1840; 
this seems to have afforded him good opportunities for indulg- 
ing his literary tastes, with but little trouble in the official 
duties attached to it. He was never married, and the bachelor 
habits which he contracted seem out of keeping with a man whose 
works show him to have possessed literary power and refinement, 
with a very amiable and sympathizing character. We refer to his 
extreme untidiness and dirt, as to the state of his rooms, his clothes, 
and all that surrounded him. Ilis male friends sought him out in 
his quarters, where everything was topsy-turvy, or in the wrong 
place,—the floor strewn with oats to attract the neighbouring 
pigeons, and where even such necessaries as pen, ink, and paper were 
not procurable without difficulty. But he could not endure new 
clothes, and was therefore seldom seen in society. Indolence and 
corpulence increased with age; but he retained his full faculties 
to the last. The dirtiness is attributed by common repute to 
the Slavonic nations generally, and perhaps to the Russians and 
Poles in particular; and as we know that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, we are taught to think no good of people so wanting 
in that virtue. We hope that it will disturb no one’s moral 
feelings on this point to find here a Russian of the Russians who 
had much good in him, who delighted his own people, and may 
delight others, by a simplicity and geniality which is its own best 
introduction. He did not find out his true forte,—fable-writing,— 
till 1809, when he was forty-one years of age, but from that time ** he 
was content to base his reputation on his fables.” 

Of Mr. Ralston’s translation it is hard to speak too highly. In 
most cases the experiment of translating verse into prose is very 
questionable; perhaps we might say that in most cases it pleases 
no one but the translator, who knows how accurately he has 
rendered word for word, and from what trammels of rhythm and 
rhyme he has escaped; whereas the reader would rather have 
poetical thoughts clothed in the form best suited for them, than 
insist on verbal accuracy.» But the case of these fables is excep- 
tional. We are accustomed to fables in prose; and as the story 
is plain, and the language simple, we feel no incongruity between 
the thought and the language. Mr. Ralston says he has derived 
assistance from two German translations and one French; but we 
are bound to say, that while these may have helped him in 
occasional difficult passages, his own is stricily and very literally 
from the Russian, and renders it with a terseness and simplicity 
very different from the looseness and vulgarity of the others. It 





dog, and others, Yet a more careful reading will soon show that 
Krilof is very far from merely naturalizing Esop in Russia. On 
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translator having seized the rare art of being at once literal to the 
language he translates from, and observant of the idioms of that 


he uses. 
But we have already delayed too long to give a specimen of the 


fables, which will, we trust, bear out what has been said of their 
merit. The following may serve as a specimen of the fable of 
general application, though local colouring :— 


“THE PEASANT AND THE LABOURER. 

«An old peasant and a labourer were going home through the forest 
to the village one evening, in the time of the hay harvest, when they sud- 
denly found themselves face to face with a bear. Scarcely had the 

easant time to utter a cry, when the bear was upon him ; it threw him 
down, rolled him over, made his bones crack again, and began looking 
about for a soft spot at which to commenco its meal. Death draws 
near to the old man. ‘Stefan, my kinsman, my dear friend, do not 
desert me!’ he cries, from under the bear, to the labourer. Then 
Stefan, putting forth all his strength like a new Hercules, splits the 
bear’s head in two with his axe, and drives his pitchfork into its 
bowels, The bear howls, and falls dying. Our bear expires. The 
danger having vanished, the peasant gets up, and soundly scolds the 
labourer. Our poor Stefan is astonished. ‘ Pardon me, what have I 
done ?’—‘ What have you done, you blockhead? I'd like to know what 
you are so absurdly pleased about; why, you've gone and stuck the 
bear in such a manner that you've utterly ruined his fur!’” 


The following exhibits the quiet satire which Krilof possessed, 
and used with such boldness as to gain the greatest popularity for 
his crypto-political fables, yet so dexterously as not to incur the 
anger of the censor. ‘This is said to refer to some grants of lands 
made to the Governor of the province of Pskof during a terrible 
famine in that region :— 


“Tae Ratn-Crovn. 

“A great cloud passed rapidly over a country which was parched by 
heat, but did not let fall a single drop to refresh it. Presently it poured 
a copious stream of rain into the sea, and then began boasting of its 
generosity in the hearing of a neighbouring mountain. But the 
mountain replied, ‘ What good have you done by such generosity? and 
how can one help being pained at seeing it? If you had poured your 
showers over the land, you would have saved a whole district from 
famine. But as to the sea, my friend, it has plenty of water already, 
without your adding to it.’” 





THE NATURALIST IN NORWAY.* 

Ir any excuse be needed for our treating this book from any other 
than a scientific point of view, it will be found in the author's 
evident intention to attract the general public. Dr. Bowden may 
have classified the beasts, birds, and plants of Norway for the 
sake of learned readers; he may have had them in view when he 
filled his last chapter with lists of the rhinanthacex and the juncee ; 
but when he quotes impossible legends from Pontoppidan as well 
as from more modern though less famous narrators, it is clear that 
amusement is his object. ‘There can be no harm in his attempting 
more than was aimed at by the poets of whom Horace told us, and 
wishing at once prodesse and delectare. But he must not complain 
if most of his readers and all his reviewers confine themselves to 
one of these branches. There is quite enough in his book to 
interest us without our going into abstruse and difficult questions 
either of natural history or botany. Any of his instances which 
we may disbelieve are liable to be questioned on the most general 
grounds of credibility, and it is clear that he himself will not 
defend the most extravagant. But though the simple repetition 
of such stories would be a blot on a grave scientific treatise, it does 
not detract from the merits of a book of popular gossip. 

The chief thing to be said in favour of Dr. Bowden’s work is 
that Norway offers an ample field for the naturalist. In the 
year 1855 there were no less than 205 bears, 235 wolves, 125 
lynxes, and 2,559 eagles and other birds of prey either killed or 
taken alive. ‘*My country,” said an eminent Norwegian 
naturalist, with equal truth and feeling, ‘‘can well spare 
some of its wild animals and birds of prey.” Yet the gain 
to Norway would be a loss to such writers as Dr. Bowden. 
The bears, wolves, lynxes, and eagles furnish his best 
materials. We have a telling picture of a bear standing 
on its hind legs and grinning with amicable ferocity at a 
peasant who is driving his knife into its breast. Formerly 
bears used to come so close to Christiania that the citizens turned 
out regularly to hunt them. ‘This, of course, is not the case now, 
though Dr. Bowden once found himself close to a wolf on the 
Christiania Fjord, and a lady driving in the neighbourhood of 
Christiania had her lap dog carried off from her sledge. ‘The 
Norwegian tradition of an Englishman advertising for rooms in 
the outskirts of the town of Christiania, and specifying that the 
parlour must be on the second floor, so that he might shoot bears 
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as they passed his window, must refer to a state of things long 
past, if it be not a sheer invention. Yet a sportsman of Dr. 
Bowden's acquaintance said he had killed thirty-one bears, and in: 
some parts of the country they arevery common, Even there they 
do not cause much alarm. ‘They are always more ready to get out of 
the way than to thrust themselves into society. The abject way in 
which they succumb to the most diminutive animals is enough to 
set them down as rank cowards. ‘The hedgehog is said to drive 
the bear out of his own den by a ludicrous process of adverse pos- 
session. It simply walks in and remains there. The bear is 
astonished at such presumption, and not being very well able to 
make out what so small an animal is, puts his nose to the hedge- 
hog’s body. ‘The hedgehog pricks the bear’s nose. Whatever the 
bear does, he is exposed to the same discipline. Whether he 
moves about his den, or lies down in it, or stands on his hind legs, 
or stretches out his paws, he comes in contact with the hedgehog. 
If he goes to sleep, the hedgehog crawls upon him and darts its 
prickles into the bear’s tenderest parts, causing him, as Dr. 
Bowden says, or rather surmises, to have unpleasant dreams. ‘This 
is too much for the bear, and he rushes out of his den to complain 
of his dreams to some sympathizing naturalist. What the ermine 
does to the bear is even more disastrous in its final consequences, 
It rushes at him in a storm of passion, its eyes sparkling with 
rage, and hangs on to his ear, biting and scratching with all its 
force. ‘The bear shaxes his head in vain, the ermine clings all the 
faster and bites all the harder, At last the bear can stand it no 
longer, but puts his head down and rushes blindly into space, end- 
ing his career by a tumble over the first precipice he comes to, 
while the ermine has sufficient presence of mind to let go its hold 
just before the fatal leap relieves it of its victim. However, when 
the ermine tries the same dodge on the eagle it is signally foiled. 
One soar aloft, and then a violent shake, send it down headlong. 
The hedgehog in like manner finds the fox a more formidable 
adversary than the bear. But the fox's procedure is a little too 
scientific to be quoted in these columns. 

Whatever may be the inferiority of the Norwegian bear to those 
of other countries, the Norwegian fox fully sustains the character 
of his tribe. ‘The way in which he ejects the badger from its den 
is open to much the same objection as the story of his unrolling 
the hedgehog. But when we come to his method of taking eggs, 
or catching crabs and oysters, or stealing honey, or getting rid of 
fleas, we may quote safely. Whether we are to believe or not is 
another question. Probably it will be best to withhold our faith 
from the account of the string of foxes lowered down a perpendicular 
rock in search of seabirds’ eggs. What Dr. Bowden says, is that 
the foxes begin by having a wrestling-match, to see which of them 
is the strongest. ‘The winner throws itself over the cliff, hanging 
on to the edge by its paws. ‘Then the second in point of strength 
creeps over the first fox’s back and holds on by its tail ; the rest 
follow in order, and the last fox bags the eggs. ‘The climax 
fills Dr. Bowden himself with doubt. He asks how the foxes get 
back again, and suggests that if the first fox let go there would be a 
fearful catastrophe. We presume the object of the wrestling 
match is to provide against any such contingency, but supposing 
a strong fox has a weak tail, and while his paws are holding on 
valiantly the roots of his tail crack and give way together? ‘The 
result would be fatal to all the rest of the string, and a matter of 
serious inconvenience to the one at the top. We see from Dr. 
Bowden’s other stories that a tailless Norwegian fox is worse off 
than his proverbial ancestor. If AZsop had known much about 
the habits of foxes, he need not have resorted to general sarcasm 
when there was a ready and cogent retort at his disposal. His 
foxes might have replied to their mutilated brother that he could 
no longer use his tail as a trap for catching crabs, small lobsters, 
and oysters, that he was absolutely debarred from the enjoyment 
of honey. It is true that he might still range fish-heads in a row, 
and spring out on the first crow which was attracted by the bait. 
He might still hide behind a stone near the favourite fishing- 
ground of the otter, ready to spring up when the otter came 
out of the water, and to run off with the fish which was dropped 
in the first moment of surprise. And he might be almost lighter 
and more fit for the following enterprise, which does the greatest 
credit to his foresight :— 

“* A certain jiigare, who was one morning keeping watch in the forest, 
saw a fox cautiously making his approach towards the stump of an old 
tree. When sufficiently near, he took a high and determined jump on 
to the top of it, and, after looking round a while, hopped to the ground 
again. After Reynard had repeated this knightly exercise sevoral times, 
he went his way, bnt presently returned to the spot bearing a pretty 
large and heavy piece of dry oak in his mouth, and thus burdened, and 


as it would seem for the purpose cf testing his vaulting powers, he re- 
newed his leaps on to the stump. After a time, however, and when he 
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found that, weighted as he was, he could make the ascent with facility, 
he desisted from further efforts, dropped the piece of wood from his 
mouth, and coiling himself upon the top of the stump remained motion- 
less as if dead. At the approach of evening an old sow and her progeny, 
five or six in number, issued from a neighbouring thicket, and, pursuing 
their usual track, passed near to the stump in question. Two of her 
sucklings followed somewhat behind the rest, and just as they neared 
his ambush, Michel, with the rapidity of thought, darted down from his 
perch upon one of them, and in the twinkling of an eye bore it in 
triumph on to the fastness he had so providently prepared beforehand. 
Confounded at the shrieks of her offspring, the old sow returned in fury 
to the spot, and until late in the night made repeated desperate attempts 
to storm the murderer’s stronghold ; but tho fox took the matter very 
coolly, and devoured the pig under the very nose of its mother.’ ” 

The way in which the fox rids itself of fleas reminds us of Mr. 
Kinglake’s description of the Arab’s enlisting the help of ants with 
the same object. ‘The fox takes a small bunch of straw or hair in 
his mouth, and gets quietly into the water. His small tormentors, 
fearing a watery grave, fly for refuge to the floating straw or hair, 
and the fox, finding that they have taken up their abode in it, lets 
it drift away with them. From these and other signs of intelli- 
gence the fox has earned a favourable reputation in Norway. 
** Michel” is the friendly name given it by the peasants. ‘The 
wolf, on the other hand, is trapped and killed relentlessly. Some- 
times parties of men go out in a sledge with a young pig as a 
decoy ; the squeaks of the pig attract the wolves to the spot, and 
theirlove of pork often prevails over their constitutional timidity. If, 
however, a pack of wolves happens to be near, the sport may end 
fatally for the hunters, and winter travel in Norway is exposed to 
the same perils. A friend of Dr. Bowden's was nearly attacked 
on the Dovre Fjeld by half-a-dozen wolves, who pursued him to 
the door of the Jerkin station. We have seen, too, that in winter 
wolves come very near the capital, and it may be a question for 
those adventurous sportsmen who have exhausted so many fields 
of enterprise whether a winter in Norway would not have some- 
thing new to offer. Dr. Bowden’s book may follow in the track 
of Mr. Barnard’s Sport in Norway, and of Mr. Lloyd's elaborate 
volumes on Sweden. The picture of the snow-skates on which the 
elk is pursued in winter, and of the skaters tearing down a long 
reach of snowy mountain, at the bottom of which two lie 
sprawling on their backs, is enough to stir the Viking blood 
within us, especially as we have had no ice this winter. 
Yet it would have been better if these skates had been drawn 
correctly, and if Dr. Bowden had not forgotten that one of them 
is always shorter than the other. It would have been well, too, if 
Dr. Bowden had not been so reckless in his statements about the 
quality of certain salmon rivers; for two which he mentions as 
excellent—the Vik and the Gudvangen rivers—are not to be 
relied on. His comparison of the Mjisen Lake to the Lake of 
Como, again, would never have occurred to one who had seen them 
both. Perhaps his wildest story is that of the man who while 
bathing in the Christiania Fjord was set upon and devoured by a 
shoal of mackerel. ‘Ile was seen struggling in the water, with 
his arms and the upper part of his body covered with mackerel 
as thick as bees.” If this had been told by Bishop Pontoppidan 
we should have known what to make of it. But Dr. Bowden has 
not the episcopal privilege of dealing in the miraculous. 





MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.* 
Ir is quite impossible, within the limits of a single article in this 
journal, to say all that we should like to say of this delightful 
volume. We must accordingly content ourselves with putting 
down a few observations as to the general merits revealed in Miss 
Martineau’s biographical sketches, and singling out one or two 
of her portraitures for special comment, which, however, must, in 
the main, prove for commendation. 

Miss Martinean has furnished us in the compass of fewer than 
500 pages with representations of forty-six more or less distin- 
guished or noteworthy personages, who have recently passed 
from the stage of visible human life. Nine or ten pages are all 
the space which she affords to any of her delineations, and yet 
she never fails to leave with the reader a singularly distinct 
impression of the character, the surroundings, and the work of 
the subject of her presentment. 

In the first place, we are struck, as, indeed, we were prepared 
to be, with the range of Miss Martineau’s sympathies. George 
Combe and Bishop Blomfield, Robert Owen and Archbishop 
Whately, Mrs. Jameson and Lady Noel Byron, David Roberts and 
the Emperor Nicholas, Mrs. Wordsworth and Thomas De Quincey, 
** plain John Campbell” and “ Christopher North,” not to mention 
other names, have all their rightful place of appreciation in her 
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picture-gallery. Then the knowledge of the authoress is seldom, 
ifever, at fault. She is as equally at home with the happy circum- 
stances of Lockhart’s early intimacy with Walter Scott, as with 
those of the Wordsworths at Rydal Mount, or with the political 
events in the long career of Lord Palmerston. Again, the sense of 
justice makes itself felt in every one of her essays. Or, at all events, 
if we were to make any exceptions, it would be in these two in- 
stances:—She seems a little too severe on Mrs. Jameson, and 
rather exaggerates the influence of Lady Byron on the world at 
large—in the latter case imputing to a wider outer circle feelings 
which only existed within a comparatively limited one. Finally, 
the artistic ability with which the authoress combines a careful 
analysis of character, with just so much thread of narrative as ig 
necessary to render a given sketch intelligible and lifelike, and 
with telling anecdotes which at once illuminate the idiosyncracy 
of the person depicted and also the wit or humour of the biographer, 
is of a kind highly admirable. 

The first sketch is entitled the last birthday of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and there is something almost prophetic in its character, 
For though on the day in question, July 6th, 1854, Nicholas was 
broken in health, and stooped as if burdened with the weight of 
old age, yet he was only in his fifty-ninth year, and to the world 
at large he was still the most prominent and _ responsible 
actor in the Crimean drama. When, accordingly, eight 
months later, the tidings reached England that the Emperor 
had passed away, we can most of us recall the sensation 
which spread over the country, and with what bated 
breath all men spoke under the sudden overshadowing of 
the wings of the Angel of Death. On Sunday, the 4th of 
March, 1855, there was scarcely a pulpit in which reference was 
not made to the startling event which had occurred in the pre- 
vious week ; and history was eagerly ransacked by many reverend 
speakers for a parallel instance of the unlooked-for intervention 
of the Divine Providence in the fortunes of a great cainpaign. 
Tamerlane, Alaric, Attila, Sennacherib were not altogether 
injudiciously brought forward to point the moral on the 
occasion,—so suddenly had each of these warriors been sum- 
moned by the Sovereign Will from the command of their 
armies and the visions of their ambition. But Miss Martineau 
writes in the previous year as if a brain-wave of the coming end 
of Nicholas had already reached her consciousness, assuring her 
that the days of the haughty autocrat were numbered. And if her 
language is prophetic, it is not less remarkable for its pathos and 
There is not perhaps in the whole volume a passage so 
striking as that in which she depicts the Itussian [mperor 
‘‘ sitting among the wreck of all his idols” on that birth-day 
which proved to be his last. We must make room for a portion 
of it :— 


power. 


“Hated by his nobles; liked only by an ignorant peasantry who can 
give him no aid, and receive no good from him; drawn on by his owa 
passions to sacrifice thom in hecatombs, while they fix their eyes 
on him as their only hope; tricked by his servanis all over the 
Empire; disappointed in his army and its oflicers; afraid to leave 
his capital, because it would bo laid waste as soon as _ his 
back was turned; cursed in all directions for the debts of his 
nobles, the bankruptcy of trade, and the hunger of his people ; con- 
scious of the reprobation of England and France, whose roprobation 
could be no indifferent matter to Lucifer himself; finding himself 
out in his count about Austria, and about everybody but his despised 
brothers of Prussia and (as an after-thought) Naples; and actually 
humbled before the Turk,—what a position for a man whose birth- 
day once seemed to be an event in the Calendar of the Universe! 
Be it remembered the while that he is broken in health and heart... . 
He trembles with weakness because he cannot take sutlicient food. The 
eagle glanco has become wolfish. Tho proud calm of his fin» face has 
given way to an expression of anxiety and trouble, Lot him be pitied 
then, and with kindness. He is, perlaps, the greatest sufferer iu Europe, 
and let him be regarded accordingly. But, as we need not say, he is 
totally unfit for the management of human destinies.” 


Miss Martineau arranges her Zss¢ys under six divisions, which 
are the ‘ Royal,” * Politicians,” ‘* Professional,” ‘“ Scientific,” 
“Social,” and “Literary.” Beginning the first list with the 
Emperor of Russia, she closes it with the late Duchess of Kent. 
To the mother of the Queen she dedicates a paper, which is 
altogether charming,—full of womanly grace and geniality. In- 
deed, each of Miss Martineau’s representations is so thoroughly a 
caught reflection of the individual subject of her pen-and-ink 
art, that the perusal of her sketches has been to us like a study of 
the portraits of one of our ablest artists—we mean especially those 
of the late Thomas Phillips. The heads of Phillips are all 
‘objective,” if you like the word. He saw the object, and could 
And in reading Miss Martineau’s volume, the same 


| sense of truth and reality has been awakened within us as we ex- 
| perienced, lately, in surveying in succession the masterpieces of 
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gentleman, redolent of high breeding, a copious cellar, and endless 
proad acres, side by side with the polished bishop, the fiery Het- 
man Platoff, and the marvellous face of Lord Byron, in which 
last the whole complex character of the man is rendered for those 
who can read it. ‘Io return to the essay last named, Miss Mar- 
tineau tells us in it the following characteristic story of the young 
Princess Victoria :— 

“Tt became known at Tunbridge Wells that the Princess had been 
unable to buy a box at a bazaar, because she had spent her money. At 
this bazaar she had bought presents for almost all her relations, and had 
laid out ber last shilling, when she remembered one cousin more, and 
saw a box, priced half-a-crown, which would suit him. The shop people 
of course placed the box with the other purchases, but the little lady’s 
governess admonished them by saying, ‘No, you see the Princess has 
not got the money, and, therefore, of course she cannot buy the box.’ 
This being perceived, the next offer was to lay by the box till it could 
be purchased ; and the answer was, ‘Oh, well, if you will be so good as 
to do that,’ and the thing was done. On quarter-day, before seven in 
the morning, the Princess appeared on her donkey to claim her pur- 
chase. Anecdotes like these, apparently small, have large meanings ; 
and in such traits people saw promise of the rectitude and elevated 
economy which have made the mother of our large Royal family 
respected by the people whose need and convenience she has so admir- 
ably respected.” 

Among the politicians of whom Miss Martineau has thought it 
well to write there is one name which was but little known to 
the general world—that of Lord Murray. But we cannot doubt 
that this Edinburgh celebrity will, for a short time, be a some- 
what interesting subject of discourse in literary circles. Lord 
Murray, a Scottish judge, and the son of a Scottish judge, was 
in his early days associated with the light-hearted and audacious 
young men who, through the medium of the Edinburgh, bearded 
old Toryism in itsden. In due course Murray became Lord Advo- 
cate, and while he held the office, his tea-table at St. Stephens’s, 
‘‘with an enormous and excessively rich Edinburgh cake in the 
centre” (was it not the canonical Scotch bun, we wonder?) was 
a very popular board of gay and witty conference. ‘There 
was to be seen no end of celebrities, including, of course, 
Sydney Smith, when in town. ‘Then, in Mr. Murray's country 
house on Loch Fyne, the hospitalities of host and hostess, to 
use Chaucer’s phrase when writing of the Franklin’s open table, 
quite ‘*snowed ” all sorts of good things upon the guests. Doubt- 
less Lord Murray was a sufficient and companionable host, an 
honest Liberal, and wholly respectable individual ; but as Miss 
Martineau is careful to note, the goodly fellowship of the Adin- 
burgh reviewers did not turn out one great statesman. With the 
exception of Lord Brougham, they said, and did not. Murray 
himnself settled down into a mere steady promoter of Whig elec- 
tions, and rumours used to be current in the northern metropolis 
of his mild enjoyment of a good snooze on the bench, with this 
special addition in one instance, that Lord Cockburn gently 
whispered to him, ‘* Murray, dinna snore sae loud, or ye'll wauken 
Cunningham.” 

Miss Martineau writes in an 

Miss Mart { 

Murray’s more distinguished brother reviewer, Lord Brougham ; 
but as we had oceasion so very recently to give expression to our 
own estimate of the erratic nobleman, it would be rather super- 
fluous to say more about him now; only the concluding paragraph 

Miss Martineau is much too piquant to be omitted :— 

of Miss Mart ht t to | tted 


altogether righteous tone of 


“Lord Brougham was at his chateau at Cannes when the first intro- 
duction of the daguerreotype process took place there; and an accom- 
plished neighbour proposed to take a view of the chateau, with a group 
of guests in the baleony. The artist explained the necessity of perfect 
immobility ; he only asked that his lordship would keep perfectly still 
‘ for five seconds,’ and his lordship vehemently promised that he would 
not stir. He moved about too soon, however, and the consequence was 
a blur where Lord Brougham should be; and so stands the daguerreo- 
type to this hour. There is something mournfully typical in this. In 
the picture of our century, as taken from the life by history, this very 
man should have been a central figure; but now, owing to his want of 
steadfastness, there will for ever be a blur whore Brougham should be.” 


Did our space permit, we would gladly add to our selections from 
Miss Martineau’s ‘ Recreations,’ asher essays inight appropriately be 
designated, and give our readers some account of the rare work- 
mauship which is to be met with in the articles on Whately and 
Bloomfield, Miss Berry and Samuel Rogers, whose united ages 
nearly make out a couple of centuries; George Combe and Robert 
Owen, Mrs. Opie and Mrs. Wordsworth, John Gibson Lockhart 
and Lord Macaulay, ‘Thomas de Quincey and John Wilson Croker ; 
nor should we forget the one on good Father Matthew. 

Miss Martineau is singularly candid in all she writes concerning 
Owen, Combe, and Father Matthew. ‘To the worth of their re- 
spective characters she is keenly alive, as to the benevolence of all 
their intentions and systems; but she is equally bold in asserting 





society must needs fail, because of their imperfect views of the 
needs and deeper aspirations of the Human Being, whose welfare 
they all had so much at heart. Vows, mechanical associations, 
enlarged acquaintance with the structure of the animal portion 
of our nature, and of the laws which rule over its health will not 
cast out the demons which possess society. No; the culture of the 
higher faculties of man will alone lead to that hoped-for consum- 
mation, and, as we believe, that culture is only to be gained in the 
school of Christ. 

We most reluctantly come to a conclusion, but ere doing so 
would specially call the attention of our readers to Miss Mar- 
tineau’s Jn Memoriam of Christopher North. It is altogether 
beyond praise of ours, and is written at once with the finest dis- 
crimination, and with a generous enthusiasm which makes us 
feel that the heart of our essayist is still young. 
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A Guide to the Eastern Alps. By John Ball, M.R.LA. (Longmans.) 
—This is a new number of the invaluable series of Alpine guides 
prepared by the late president of the Alpine Club,—by far the most 
scientific and complete guides to which the English traveller has access, 
—and though not perhaps quite so well adapted to a lady tourist's 
purpose as the English translations of Baedeker’s guides, because 
furnishing less information about inns and prices and matters of that 
kind, yet alinost essential, if she understood the real art of enjoying 
Alpine scenery, even to her. This number in tho series includes tho 
whole Tyrol from the eastern border of Switzerland and also the Alps of 
Carinthia, Styria, Carniola, and Venetia, as far cast as the valley of the Mur 
(the longtitude of Bruck, Griitz, and Marburg), and as far south as the 
line of railway between Trieste and Venico. The northern boundary of the 
district dealt with is tho latitude of Salzburg, and the western boundary 
is the eastern border of Switzerland. The geological and botanical foa- 
tures of every district are most carefully given; there is an admirable 
geological map as well as the genoral map ; there are five most careful 
and useful smaller maps of subordinate districts; and a little key map 
to the whole, of the most convenient kind. We have examined the 
Guide very carefully,—indeed, it is so interesting as to have no small 
attractions for the general reader, even without the additional stimulus 
of any intention to follow the various routes discussed,—and so far as 
our own experience of the Tyrol goos (which is not large), it is beyond 
praise. 

A Third Year in Jerusalem, (Nisbet.)—A_ slight 
thread of story serves to connect together some bright and pretty 
pictures of life and manners in the Holy Land. “ Passion Week in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” “The Flowing of Kedron,” “ The 
Pilgrims to the Jordan” are some of the many which struck us as being 
particularly good. Mrs. Finn, who is, we believe, the daughter of a 
distinguished Hebraist, and friend of the Jewish race, the late Dr. 
M‘Uaul, has an hereditary interest in this subject, and she has had 
We are glad to see the general 


By Mrs. Finn. 


opportunities of personal observation. 
kindliness and breadth of her sentiment, even on a subject on which 
English people find it difficult to be tolerant, the Christian communities 
of the East. And we certainly have no wish to cavil at the judgment, 
more favourable than travellers have commonly formed, of the character 
of the Jerusalem Jews. And it must be allowed that she has had 
opportunities of forming au opinion which do not fall to the lot of 
There is probably no race which shows such diverse sides to 
Altogether this is which we can 


travellers. 
friends and strangers. 
thoroughly recommend. 


a book 
Cutena Classicorum. The Wasps of Aristophenes. Vdited by W. E. 
Green, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Though the * Wasps" is certainly not in the 
first class of Aristophanes’ plays, fow poople will agree with Schlegel, who 
ranks it as his very feoblest. But Schlegel, as the world has long sines 
discovered, was in no wise infallible. Wo havo nothing, it is trae, in 
modern life that exactly resembles the habit which the poet ridicules in 
his fellow-countrymen. An excessive fondness for sitting upon juries 
is a folly from which we may justly claim to be froe, and which it is 
even diflicult to conceive. So it happens that this play has in a peculiar 
degree lost its force, but it contains single strokes of humour which 
equal anything in Aristophanes. The old man detected in oscaping 
through the chimney, and accounting for himself by the explanation 
Karvig tywy 25ép7owas, is very fine, and 80 is the pathetic reason ho 
gives for his son's excessive caro of him, llar7p yap OvOSi5 EOTIy aurw 
THI 409. The play, too, has the advantage that it may bo read 
through without much interruption from coarse passages. Mr. Green 
has done his work of editing very well. On the whole, perhaps, the 
critical notes are better than those which aim at explaining historical 
Ona lines 62-3, for instance, — 
ruyns Laps 
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came out brilliantly, thanks to good luck (rather than to good 
management). Though Cleon did owe his name to good luck, 
the Knights, Aristophanes says, was enough of a dressing for him.” 
Now the Prapnre TS TUYNS yal must refer to Cleon’s brilliant 
pieco of good luck in the capture of the Spartans at Sphacteria; 
and the “making mince-meat of him” was done by the Anights, 
acted in the winter of the same year; and Aristophanes means to say 
that though it was all through luck that Cleon got his reputation, he 
will bo satisfied with one dressing of him. Mr, Green very probably 
knows all this, but he does not put it in his notes. On the whole, how- 
ever, we may say that they are quite worthy of the excellent series in 
which they appear. 


Mirelle. From the Provencal of F, Mistral. Translated by H. 
Crichton. (Macmillan and Co.)—The success of Mr. Morris's Earthly 
Paradise and Life and Death of Jason has given, we have no doubt, a 
considerable impetus to the production of narrative poems conspicucus 
for their extreme length and their extreme simplicity. Accordingly, 
Mr. Morris is by no means the only aspirant to be “ the idle singer of an 
empty day.” It is, of course, much easier for a man to say his say at 
great length, than to be brief and terse, vigorous and restrained. But 
easy writing is apt to be very hard reading. Every one who understands 
the language of Provence will probably ere this have read M. Mistral’s 
pastoral epic Miréis. We do not recommend the translation to those 
who don’t read the original. It was hardly worth doing. That is the 
worst we will say of it. Mr. Crichton has taken pains, and has pro- 
duced three hundred and fifty pages of smoothly-turned rhyme; but 
there is not much init. If English literature did not exist,—if Goethe 
and Schiller, and Heine and Uhland had never written,—the world of 
London might have turned with some degree of interest even to a trans- 
lation of what M. Mistral’s admirers tell us is no less graceful as a 
poem than creditable to the man who composed it under difficulties. 
But, as matters are, we do not find much that is profitable or amusing 
in the narrative verso with which Mr. Crichton has presented us. 


Diana's Crescent. By the Author of Mary Powell. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
The author is an old friend whom we are always glad to meot. She can- 
not of course always find subjects equally good; the quality of her 
writing varies accordingly. Hore, for instance, it strikes us as being 
somewhat thin. But there are certain good qualities which she never 
loses. She can always give us lively little sketches of sconery and cha- 
racter, and can always point a kindly and sensible moral with shrewd- 
ness and humour. In Diana’s Crescent, a title the surprise of which it 
is only fair to leave, she takes us back to the early years of this century, 
the time of the great war, and somo of her most characteristic scenes, 
which have the air of being drawn from tho life, bring beforo us the 
“invasion ” panic of those days. 


Books FoR THE Younc.—Zwo Years of School Life, by Madame de 
Pressensé (Warne), and Four Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott 
(Sampson Low), are two little books meant for the young, but not to be 
disdained by older readers, very different from each other, but each 
charming in its way. Tho French authoress writes about the school- 
boys of her own country, and about their mothers and friends, and 
makes a very pretty little story. She is naturally more successful with 
her female subjects; surely even French boys do not talk with the 
epigrammatic brilliancy which here marks their dialogue, yet she 
draws them with a certain skill and naturalness, and her treatment of 
character is decidedly artistic. There is nothing of the sudden transi- 
tion and violent change of which writers of didactic tales are so fond. 
We have instead just the sort of struggle and slow progress to better 
things which we can and ought to believe in. Miss Alcott is more 
entirely at home with her subject. She takes us to the other side of the 
Atlantic, and gives us some pictures from the home life of the four 
daughters of a family gently bred, but poor, the head of which 
is fighting in the Northern ranks. These are given with a genuine 
humour and pathos. The writer's strength is principally given to 
the portraiture of Jo, alias Josephine, a boy, we may call her, 
who by some misadventure finds himself or herself in the 
shape of a girl. Sho is, indeed, a person to be remembered. The 
character is not an easy one to draw, but it is managed without a shade 
of vulgarity or rudeness. Jo is always a young lady. The story of 
how she sells her hair, her one beauty, to have something to send to 
her father at the camp, and is woman enough to wake in the night and 
ery over it, is singularly good. Miss Alcott hints that she has some- 
thing more to tell about her young heroines; by all means let us have 
it. Marooner’s Islnd, by F. R. Goulding (Routledge), is a continuation 
of the adventures of “the Young Marooners,” some young people who 
were towed out to sea by a dovil-fish, and who have a very exciting sort 
Busy Hands and Patient 
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Hearts, translated from the German of Gustav Nieritz, by Annie 
Harwood (Hodder and Stoughton), is a pretty little story, which 
tells us how a blind boy had his sight restored to him. Many of 
the incidents, as, for instance, that of the little girl who earns 
few pence by modelling in clay for a potter, have a novelty of colour 
about them which attracts. On the Way, by A. L. 0. E. (Nelson), 
is a story fairly well told of how certain children adapt the alle- 
gory of the Pilgrim's Progress to the little difficulties of their lives, 
Tossed on the Waves, by Edwin Hodder (Hodder and Stoughton), 
relates the adventures of two boys, one of whom deservedly comes to 
happiness, and tho other is permitted to redeem his faults by a noble 
end. It is a good story, without the extravagance which we have 
noticed before in its author.—T7he Ashtons, by Jane Kinley (Moffat: 
Dublin), is a well-meant little story, but certainly not exciting. This 
earns the commendation of a certain Rev. Mr. Whitfield, who writes for 
it a preface, in which among other remarkable things he says, “tho 
high standard of the cross itself is lowered to human expediency and 
panders to a morbid taste. This is the malaria of modern times.”—— 
The Heroes of the Crusades, by Barbara Hutton (Griffith and Farran), is 
an elegant volume, which the authoress seems to have taken great pains 
to make accurate. It takes the reader down to the return of Richard 
of England. Surely Miss Hutton might do more than indulge a hope 
that the story of how Richard thrust his hand down a lion's throat and 
tore out its heart, which he devoured on the spot is untrue? Could not 
the anatomists reassure her? And why does she play such a trick with 
Coleridge's lines as to print them thus ?— 


“ The knights they are dust, 
Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the 
Saints, we trust.” 


Land Battles, by Mrs. Valentine (Warne), gives a short sketch of 
great battles in which Englishmen have fought, from Hastings to Inker- 
mann. We would sooner have had half the number told in more detail, 
and with maps instead of the pretty pictures of knights. Anything is 
dreary which we cannot understand, few things are so hard to under- 
stand as the story of a battle. Mrs. Valentine deserves credit for care- 
fulness and industry. Yet we must notice that the story of Waterloo is 
told in the old fashion of ignoring the Prussians. 
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Brougham, Cr V0 ..c.coccresocesvesesvecesersovonscooscsssvcesees sorceress seeserseees (Murray) 
Tacitus, Germania and Agricola, with Notes, &., by Church and Brodribb, 






PRrSSSCRORD 










pusessncased (Macmillan) 18 
(Chapman & Hall) 18 
.(Longm in) 


PSoo 


























(Chapman & Hall) 
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BON BHO, CBO cocecsnetronscersnvencsncseunvonersionmntesecnsovexesowecenoveesenes (Macmillan) 20 
Things Worth Knowing, a Book of General Information, 12m (Tegg) 20 
Universal (The) Church, its Faith, Doctrine, and Constitution, er 8vo (Triibner) 6 0 
Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XIL, ed par De Chatelaine, er 8v0..........08 (Tegg) 30 
Wilkinson's (J. B.), Short Readings at Family or Private Prayer, vol. 4, _ P 

7 OD 
26 











G ‘and OL D find Dr. L OCOC K S 
_ pronounce, 1 by _ WAFERSan INSTANT REMEDY for COU GHS 

Improves the | and DISORDERS of the CILEST.—Read the following 
from Mr. Trattles, Jet Works, Staithes, Yorks., Feb. 
*My grandchild (3 years old) had a most 
severe coug!, which used to keep its parents awake 
half the night; since takir 1g the Wafers the cough has 





relief to asthma, consumption, cougtis, and all disorders 





4d, 28 9d, and 4s 6d per box. Sold by all Druggists 
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— 
y OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— LENTEN 
LECTURES on * ASTRONOMY,” by Professor 
PEPPER, THIS DAY and Friday, at 3 and 7.30; and 
Wednesday, at 3. Subject:—* Eclipses of the Sun 
and Moon “— “Singing and Sensitive Flames "—* The 
Spectre Barber” and “The Maid of Orleans,” by Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Coote. * The Vocal Flautist” Ferreyra: 
the * Man Flute "—the rival of Picco.—Is. 


TOTICE to the PUBLIC.— 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHIL, 112 Regent street, has 
RESUMED his BUSINESS, owing to the death of his 
late partner, and, assisted by his son, will conduct it 
w'th his original vigour and spirit, combining good 
quality with moderate prices. Dressing and Travelling 
Cases and Bags, Despatch Boxes, Cutlery, &c. 
A quality of valuable elegancies will be sold under 
cost price to close accounts, Catalogues post free, 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. . 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SnHow Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 





PARQUET SOLIDATIRES. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No, 1.548, For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&c, Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 


stand perfectly. 
26 and 

7 tLEEe's CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, te form two 
settees and two easy choirs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman, Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free. 


Berners street, London. 


27 


MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
Fit for a gentleman's table, 
Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Samples sent free 


T HE 

at 36s per dozen. 
Bottles and Cases ineluded. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. 
of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

JINATIAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Creat 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1365, Paris Exhibition of 1367, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast. in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 


o Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
f>4 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application, 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as svle proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
@ view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
nen. 





~~ LAZENBY and SON beg to 
4e Announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 9) WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of Wigmore street. 





~ 


Py Maes — Tee Finest ‘Tonic is 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachie stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S-—LElectro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 15s, 
DEANE’S—Papiecr Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpota, €e. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—as Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Fenilers and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S-—Bdsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
mide Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
| DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 


| DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE'S—lIPorticultural Tools. Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’ S—Harness. Sudidles, and Horse Clothing, 
mainuifactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A Discount of 5 per Cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


Buyers of the above are requested, before tinally deciding, to visit 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTONS SHOW-ROOMS. 


They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General 
Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to £33 106; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 38 to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £333 to £13; Chimney- 





J 


Pieoes, from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 38 3d the 


set to £4 4a, 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and 

BRiTaANNIA METAL GoopDs, 

Disu Covers, Hor-WaTeR 
DisHEs, 

STOVES and FENDERS, | 





KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TkA TRAYS, 

UkNs and KETTLES, 





MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 





TABLE CUTLERY, Brppine and Brep-Hane- 
CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 
Batus and Tor.er Ware, | Bep-Room Capinet Fur- 
Iron and Brass Bep- NITURE, 

STEADS, TUuRNERY Goons, &c. 





With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford streot, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 


4 Newman street; 4, 5, 


and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 








MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND 


FORK MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 





Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


For 1 person, Ist size 
2 persons, 2nd size ... 
8rd size ... 


” ” 
« « ” 4th size .., eee 
» 12 ” 5th size ... eve 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 


oon ove we £5 5s Od, 
ove eee ooo £3 Ge 01. 
vee eco . £1 Ws Od, 
ove eee w- £16 O38 Od. 

ove -. £24 08 Od. 


PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 


Factories, — WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


WAREHOUSES AND SuHowrooMs.—71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON; 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


V'POCK-TAKING.—Messrs. JAY have 
K completed their Periodical Stock-Taking, and in 
order to insure an immediate sale of some rich Silk 
Dresses and Mantles, have reduced the prices of their 
Paris Models from 5 to 10 guineas on each, and also 
made a proportionate alteration in the various Odds 
and Ends, which are habitually cleared out by Messrs. 
JAY at this season of the year. 

JAY'S 

N 2 2.8 B28 £8 

Messrs, JAY have always at command ex- 
perienced Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as 
travellers, 80 that in the event of immediate mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for 
dress, one can be despatched to any part of the king- 
dom on receipt of letter or telegram, without any 
expense whatever to the purchaser, All articles are 
marked in plain figures, and charges are the same as if 
the goods were bought for ready money at the ware- 
house in Regent street, 
JAY'S.—The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

2 


47, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


G.— 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 
i MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION,—The 
Globe says:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 


other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate | 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 


of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others. For homaopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 
Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprictors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


of the highest | 


NICOLUS SPECIALITIES in OVER- 

Pi) COATS for GENTLEMEN, 

| Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 

| $28 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s; 

! Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 

| Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s ; Waterproof Tweed, 21s, 


TICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
pt DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
2is to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 253 to 


42s. 
NICOLL SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
| ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 638; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 848; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 
S ERVANTS’ LIVERIES— 
= Best at moderate prices, 
TREBLE-MILLED CLOTIHL OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-CUOATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. Loudon: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester; 
10 Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 

| Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 

| jar, accompanied by full printed directions, About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for IIs, the present reduced 

retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 

| 

| 

| 








the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold byall Italian warchousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chaudlers, aud provision dealers, 








INDIGESTION — 
ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
| l A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic, 

Sold everywhere, in bottles Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 
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i IRECT ENGLISH, INDIAN, and 
: AUSTRALIAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, Limi ed. 

Incorporated under * The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 

1867 
Capital £2,500,000, in 500,000 shares of £5 each. 
The {first issue of shares will be for the lines from Suez 
to Bombay and the Malta lines, and will consist of a 
capital of £750,000, in 150,000 shares of £5 each. £1 
to be paid on application, £1 to be paid on allotment. 
No further call will be made till the branch line from 
Malta to Brindisi is laid and working. No call will be 
made exceeding One Pound, and never at a shorter 
interval than three months. 

Subscribers for these shares (159,000) incur no lia- 
bility of any kind, except for the calls thereon, but the 
holders of them will have the option of taking shares 
in proportion to their holdings, in any future issue of 
shares. 

DIRECTORS, 
The Right Honourable W. N. Massey, lately Minister 
of Finance in India, Chairman, 
John Clerk, Esq., 10 Rutland gate, Hyde Park. 
John Harvey, Esq., 7 mas lane, 
George Henderson, Esq., 7 Mincing lane. 
John Heugh, Esq., Manc hester, 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P. 
Beaumont William Lubbock, Es ‘oy 15 Lombard street. 
George Macnair, Esq. (late of Calcutta), 44 Hamilton 

terrace, N.V 

James Wyllie, Esq., 13 Leadenhall stree 

3ANKERS. 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock. and Co., Lombard street. 
The National Bank of Scotland, London and Scotland. 
The Or‘ental Bank ion, London, and Indian, 
1 Australian Br: 








Esq., 17 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 








ing Electrician—Sir William Thompson, F.R.S. 
and Electrical Engineer—Cromwell F, 
y. Esq., M.LC.E. 

ival Superintendent—Captain Henry A. Moriarty, 
y.. C.B. 











PROSPEC’ TUS, 

The object of this Company is to lay and work Sub- 
ms Telegraphs between England, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Egypt, India, China, aud Australia, which shall be in 
English hands from end to end. 

This Telegraph will work by Submarine Cables, and 
will therefore be more accurate, reliable, and speedy 
than by land lines. 

The cost of the cable selected will be little more than 
half that of the deep-sea cable ordinarily in use, 

The cable has been carefully tested under the direc- 
tion of Sir William Thomson and Mr. Varley, and 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the results. 
The report addressed by Sir William Thomson to the 
Directors is apperided. 

With a view of ensuring direct and advs untageous 
communication with the continent of Europe, it is pro- 
posed to lay at once a short line between Malta and 
Brindisi, The contractors will engage to ship this cable 
not later than the end of May. 

The Directors reserve to themselves to decide whether, 
after this branch line is Juid, a cable from Malta to 
Egypt, or from Suez to Bombay, shall be next laid, In 
the event of the cable between Malta and Egypt being 
undertaken first, no call will be made beyond the £2 
paid on application and allotment till the Malta-Egypt 
line is laid and working. In the event of the lines from 
Suez to Bombay being undertaken first, £1 will be called 
in June, and £1 in September, and the remaining £1 in 
December, 1869, 

With respect ‘to the anticipated revenue, it has been 
generally admitted that it is not too much to calculate 
upon 300 messages per day ; thatis, 150 messages each 
way. Supposing the line from Suez to Bombay to earn 
an average of thirty shillings per message for 300 days, 
the number of messages given above would, at that 
rate, yield a gross annual return of £155,000 upon a 
cost somewhat exceeding £600,000, The working 
expenses of Submarine Telegraphs form a very small 
per-centage on the traffic, 

Her Majesty's Government has furnished the 
Company with the latest surveys and soundings of the 
propose d route, which prove that the beds on which 
these Cables will lie are unusually good. 

40,000 Shares have already been taken up, and there 
romain 110,000 Shares, which are offered to the public. 

Applications for Shares, accompanied by a deposit of 
£1 per Share on the number applied for, may be made 
to any of the Bankers of the Company. Prospectuses 
and Forms of Application may be obtained at the 
Bankers’, or at the Offices of the Company. 

The deposit will be returued if no allotment is made 
to the applicant. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitor or 
of the Company. 

For further particulars see detailed prospectus in 
Newspapers. 












Cory OF LETTER. 
(Sir William Thomson to the Directors of this 
Company.) 
London, 27th February, 1869, 

Gentlemen,—After the severe tests to which I have 
subjected your Cable yesterday and to-day I have 
pericct confidence in recommending you to adopt it. 
1 am convinced that it will give you a surer prospect of 
complete suecess in your undertaking than you could 
have with any other form of Cable hitherto devised or 
made. 
In the varied experiments I have made, I have 
aggerated every variety of rough usage and heavy 
n to which it could be e xpose din laying it, or even 
Wing it upon a grapnel from a depth of three 
nd I find the mechanical qualities to be most 
y, much superior, indeed, to anything I could 
anticipated. The protection afforded to the 
2 wire was quite perfect throughout all the 
rough usage both in respect of insulation and con- 
tinuity —1 remain, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) WILLIAM THOMSON, 
2 King William street, London, E.C., ¢th March, 1869. 


















(Corrected to Ist December, 1868,) 

A LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments, 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

peeenen, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Amal Hood, I M 1D. 
Jasper Wilson Johns, 

E dward Vansittart Ne : 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wim, Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., P.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P, M. Tait, Exq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary —Arthur Seratchicy, Esq., MLA, 

Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid execed 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 












Claims paid exceed.,,........coccssccses 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchaut. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F, G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.,), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Brauches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

F.S.S8, 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantile Bank of India, Loudon, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 

pany. 

John Miller, Esq., ——— utor-General, 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., Ss 

Secretary to Branch § eerie larence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewfrt, Latham, and Co,), Merchant, 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co,, Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly ElGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in fayour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussvorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 

country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 














I MPERIAL LI F is INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFIC No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Iustituted 1520, 





The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
meuts in ftlrst-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be scen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat : terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities aud Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Priced List on application. 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSEN( +ERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,009 
at Death, and an allow: wus at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May bo provided against by Insurance Ticke 
4 ’ Single or Double Jour neys, nadhad 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or - the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regeut street, Londor 
WILLIAM J. “VI AN, Secretary, 


B K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained ut the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street,,London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, ainagee, 


Beer ABLE LIFE OFFIC E. 
Lr ABLISHED 1762. 

11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


| AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

Tho Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696, Extended to Life, 1836, 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for IN YDIA.— _ 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and 'GLENNY, Outtltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 











Temporary Offices : 








USE ONLY THE 
ry F] 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
IELD'S “ WHITE PARAFFINE” 


SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
irebly reflued white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness tothe hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 

See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD,3é6 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 
MIELD’'S “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique, Price 3d per tablet. 

See the name on each, 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Lair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
: Weak Stomach.—The wisest cannot enumerate 
one quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
enfeebled digestion, all of which might be readily 
dispelled by these admirable Pills. They remove all 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, flatulency, and co: 
stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 
and every other organ, helping digestion to that healthy 
tune which fully enables it to convert all we eat and 
drink to the nourishment of our bodies. Hence thes 
Pill are the surest streugtheners, and the surest restora- 
tives in nervousness, wasting, and chronic debility. 
Holloway’s Pills are iufallible remedies for impaired 
appetite, eructations, and a multitude of other dis 
agreeable symptoms whieh render miserable the 
lives of thousands. These Pills are approved by all 
classes. 








Sample Case of Six Red and six White Wines for £1 11s 4d, 
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NEW NOVEL. 

ROBIN GRAY, a New 
Charles Gibbon, Author of 

is now ready, in 3 vols., at 


Novel, by 
* Dangerous 


e ap 
Connexions, 


all the Libraries. 


ACKTE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE, 
AINT PAULS, for MARCH. 
~ Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS :—1. 


The Sacristan’s Houset vld, By the 











Author of *Mahbel's P gress," Ke. Chap. XXVL 
Lieschen s Love-Letter ; Chap. XXVIT. The. Justizrath 
is “Str uit orward :” Chap. XXVIIL Two Philose- 

resident Johnson's Last Message. 3, Other 





hers. 
Inhabite vi Worlds. 4. Rex 
Maximilian I., Emperor of Mexico. 
Modern Improvements upon poten. 
ie Jou - cams © of the 


‘ollections of My Life. By 
5 _— Influence of 
‘The Search 





after the Fountain of nee 
Sixteenth Century.—lI. The Marriage Commission 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. — By 


Report. &. 
Anthory Trollope. 7 
The Cabine: Minister at Killaloe ; 
Chap. LX VIL. Job's Comforters ; 
Joint Atiack. 

NB. Tae Third Volume of SAINT 
now be had in cloth, price 7s 6d. 
London: VIktT and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
mMmuk NORTIL BRITISH REVIEW, 

No. XCIX., for MARCH, will be published next 


With an Illustration. Chap, LXV. 
Chap. LXAVI. Victrix; 
Chap. LAVIL The 











PAULS can 


UE 








week. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
2 RUS IAN LITERATURE, — TURGUENIEF'S 
NOVELS 
3. REVOLU TIONS in the QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 
4, DEAN MILMAN, 
6. The INCREASE of LUNACY. 
6. The HU DSON'S BAY COMPANY, 
7. WHAT is MAN'S CHIEF END? 
8, PUBLIC WORKS in INDIA. 
9, The RECONSTRUCTION of GERMANY. 


Dova.Las, Edinburga ; London: 


aud C 


IN and 
ADAMS, 


EpMonstt 


HAMILTON, 
a Just published, price Is. 
VAR LY DIFFICULTIES in WRITING 


E LATIN. By Rev. GeoxGe Perkins, MLA,, 
Second Master of the Manchester Grammar School, 

London: SMMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court; and J, E. Conxisn, Manchester. 


R. 
Die n 
M 


ISS EMILY FATTHEFULL will repeat 

her LECTURE on the CONDITION and 
CLAIMS of WOMEN, with special reference to their 
Higher Education, on Thursday evening, March 1S, at 
the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. To commence at 
8.30 precisely. Tickets may be had at Messrs. Mitchell's, 


Just published, ‘price 3s, by post, 3s 4d. 

PATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 
J. KEENE, 74 New Bond street, W. 


Chappell’s, Lamborn and Cock’s, and Me, Bubb's, 
Bond street; Mr. Ollivier, Old Bond street; Messra. 
Cock's, New Burlington street; Keith and Prowse, 


Cheapside; Hay’s, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings; Mr. 
Hall, at the Rooms; and at the Victoria Press, Princes 
street, Hanover square. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


MATRICU tl ~ied EX AMIN. ATION of the T 
ITY of LONDON, June, 1869. 

The Subjects required for this Examination will be 
included in the courses of Instruction given in the 
‘ Classes of Greek, Latin, English, French, Ger- 
man, Mathematies. Physics, and Chemistry during the 
ensuing Summer Term, commencing on March 22, 

Pro spectuses containing further information may be 
obtained on application at the Office of the College, 
which is very near the Guwer-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

JOHN ROBSON, 

March 1, 1869. 


M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
ivi MARCH, 1869. 

ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£50 to £15 a year, besides a certain number of FREE 
ADMISSIONS, each worth £20, will be competed for 
early in June next, These Scholarships are open to 
members of the School and others without distinction ; 
two will be offered for proiiciency in Mathematics. 
Age of Candidates from 12 to 16. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. SELLICK, the College, Marthorongh. 


WV ORKING MEN'S C OLLE G E. | 
45 Great Ormond street, W.C. 
Donations in hand and promised (about) ... £1,600 
Required to complete Class Rooms and Museum 900 
Donations will he received by the Principal the Rev. 


LONDON. 
UNIVER- 














B.A., Secretary to the Council. 





F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge ; by Thomas Hughes, Esq.. M.P., 9 Old Square, 
Wi by the Rey. D. Lu. Bev mn, LL.B., Weigh House 


Chape 1, Fish Street Hill: by the Treasurer, R. B. Litch- 
fleld, Exq.. 4 Hare Court, Temple, E.C, 
at the College. 


Oxford street Branch, 


\ 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY, 

of History and of the 

ture, continues her Courses of Lessous in Ancient 

English Language and Literature, and English 

Composition. » will, after Eas in 
1 








Si ter, 






open ¢ ‘ for the critical study of 
indiy idual works of English Li iterature. 


15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 





; by the Secretary | 
or by the London and County Bank, | 


' 
| 
Professor 
English Language and | 


Mr. G. F. ARMSTRONG'S POEMS. 
P OEMS. By GeorGe Francis 


ARMSTRONG, Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 

« Three or four years ago died Edmund J, Armstrong, 
whose poems have since been edited by his brother, Mr. 
George Francis Armstrong. ‘The latter now publishes 
a volume of verse of his own, simply entitled * Poems.’ 
which are likely to attract attention, We shall not be 
surprised if this little volume causes a cousiderable 
fuss. It is certainly well worth examiuing.”“—Jaily 
Telegraph. 

“He has achieved a very successful combination of 
the melody of Tennyson with the subtlety of Browning 
and the inspired rhetoric of Swinburne. His blank verse 
is made subtle and suggestive by the flow of a rich and 
copious rhetoric, theugh repressed with considerable 
artistic power, and moulded after a fashion which never 
suffers either its implications or its direct meanings to 
grow vague or involved. Llis appeals to the Almighty, 
his musings on Christ, are all noble in their devotion, 
Even the occasional references to his slight and reason- 
able scepticism are rendered fascinating by their rich 
inlay of wise poetic doubt......Mr. Armstrong has learnt 
the secret of making his pathos unerring by colouring 
it with the eloquence of a highly-wrought belief in the 
merey and love of the great Father of all To all 
lovers of poetry we commend Mr. Armstrong's volume 
as one of the choicest contributions to the literature of 
the period the last half-dozen years have seen.” —Leader, 

“Proves that he possesses 2 bold and nimble fancy, 
some affluence of language. and a ready supply of 
images, if not of ideas, The cast of his mind is 
essent'ally lyrical, and bis poems consequently belong 
to the lyrical order. They have the characteristics of 
warmth and movement, lacking, almost as a necessity, 
reflection and repose. Perhaps the speciality of the 
book is a certain independence of view and tone, which 
gives much zest to sume of the pieces.”"—London 
Review, 

















“ The author—evidently a young man—has struck out 
of the olden beaten paths, and in a measure at once 
original, melodious, and refined, gives us many pieces 
which will bear to be read once and again, which is 
saying a good deal as poetry goes nowadays, At one 
siep the poet has taken his place among our true poets, 
and has gathered round him a rapt and listening 
audience.”"—Aberdeen Journal, 

“Mr, Armstrong is brother to him whose poems are 
favourites at so many homestead Through all the 
soul of poetry lives and breathe -The volume will 
certainly prove a success.” —Jrish Times, 


Edited by the same Author, 





EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS: 
with a Memovial Preface by the Rey. Georag A, 


Feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
Dover street, W. 


CHADWICK, M.A. 
London: E. Moxon, Son, and Co. 


Now ready, New Volume for 1869, with fine Steel 
Portrait of Joseen Witrrwokrta, Esq., C.E., price 5s, 
cloth (postage 4d). 

rpuile YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in 

SCIENCE and ART, exhibiting the most im- 


portant Discoveries and Improvements of the past 
and the Useful Arts; Natural 


year in Mechanics 
Philosophy; Electricity; Chemistry; Zoology and 
Botany; Geology and Mineralogy; Meteorology and 


Astronomy, &. By JoHN Tips, Esq., Author of 
“Curiosities of Science,” &c. 

“A correct exponent of scientifle progress.........A 
record of abiding interest.”"—Mechanics’ Magazine, 

* Persons who wish for a concise annual summary of 
important acientifle events will fund their desire in 
‘The Year-Book of Facts. "—<Athenwum. 

*,* For sets of this ——— series, see advertisement 
below. 
Lockxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C, 


in 





London : 
rE =YEAR-BOOK of FACTS 
SCIENCE and ART. 

*,* As an inducement to new subse vibes, sets of the 
work from 1s61 to 1869, with an extra volume in 1862 
(ten volumes in all, cach containing a steel portrait), 
will be supplied for 37s 6d, post free. 

London: Lock woop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C, 


Demy Svo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


VERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. 


By the Author of “Ismael and Cussander,” 


NEW AND INTERESTING 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo, 
THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES 
AND COUNTRIES 
By EDWARD J. WOOD, 
Author of “ Curiosities in Clocks and Watches.” 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE CITY COMPANIES. 

By the Rev. THOMAS ARUNDELL, F.G.S., 
Vicar of Ha ton, Yorkshire. 


Tn 2 vols. demy Svo, with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF THELIFEOFTHOMAS 
TENTH EARL OF DUNDONALD. 
({n continwation of his Autobiography.) 

By HIS SON, the lita EARL. 





Realy, in 1 vol. Svo, with Fine Portrait, pric» 19s 64. 
MY REMINISCENCES OF MEN- 
DELSSOHN & HIS LEITERS TO ME. 

By EDWARD DEVRIENT. 
From the Germw by Natalia Macfarren, 
In vel. erowa Svo, ‘prtes 63, 
MEMOIRS OF TdE CURE D'ARS. 
By Miss MOLYNEUX, 


Int vol. crown Svo, price 6s, 
A SISTER'S STORY (RECIT D'UNE 
SUR). 
CRAVEN. 


By Mrs, AUGUSTUS 


In 1 vol. crowa 8vo, pric 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE 
MONTAGU. 
By the BARONESS de NOAILLES. 


Novels in Reading at all the Libraries. 





1, 
BREEZIE LANGTON ; OR, '52 TO ’55. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 

Athenxum, Feb, 20, 1869.—"One of the most enter- 
taining and spirited novels we have come across for a 
long time.” 

London Review, Jan, 30, 1869.“ Every chapter of 
‘ Breezie Langton’ is interesting and clever.” 

» 
THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYATT, 

2 vols. 

3. 
The RIVALS; OR, LOVE AND WAR. 
By the Author of “ Niiddebo Parsonage.” 
3 vols. 


A 
ONE FOOT ON SHORE. 
By the Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 
3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 


“ODDS and ENDS 





erry? TYNDALL'S 
f ALPINE LIFE. 
See “ M AC MILLAN ™ for March. 





«Colour Considered,” &c. 

“A tale of unmistakable power, it is difficult to 
analyze the mixed impressions which it leaves....... ee 
The interest of the book lies in the strange glancing 
lights of character with which it tantalizes us......... 
This is not ordinary writing; there are many signs of 
rare gifts in this little book."—/’all Mali Gazette, 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this 
novelette—to the dealers in waste-paper.”-—Athenwum. 

“ Decidedly neither ‘every-day’ 
‘common life. The individuality of the characters is 
| marke d. There is much excellent writing, and perhaps 
too much of the result of deep reading in the book. 
Its pe ople are too clever, too well informed for ‘every- 
day ' life; yet there is a touch of nature in it through- 
out, which, combined with great force in the writing, 





makes the book a genuine treat, and an uncommon | 


one, For the ordinary novel-reader it will be ‘ caviare’ 
in Hamlet's sense, but to the reader blessed with intelli- 


gence, refinement, and a catholic taste for what is | 
good, it will be *caviare’ in a better sense,’"—/ un, 


The freshness of the author's style 
Public Opinion, 
*A novel by no means dull.” 


PROVOST and Co,, 5 Bishoy sgate Without, EC, 


Court Journal, 


London: 


MARCH NUMBER, 

¢ les IDEALIST: the Organ 

D. Society, an Association of the Followers of 
Bi-monthly, 6d. 


now ready, 


pon and ¢ ‘arlyle, 
e competition for the Laureateship of the Society 

fur the ensuing year is about to take place. 

BOROUGH and Cu., 4 Ave Maria lane, 





Lme 








work, nor a story of | 


regilds.”"— | 


of the | 


A New ‘Story. 


Feb., and March. 


“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 
See “ MACMILLAN” for Jan., 


| Professor SEELEY on “ MILTON'S POETRY.’ ti 
See “ MACMILLAN " for March. 


| Mr. F. GALTON’ “HEREDITARY 
| GENIUS,” The JUDGES of ENGLAND. 
See “ MACMILLAN ” for March. 








Mrs. ‘BROTHE RTON'S S “CAPTAIN GEORGE 
and the LITTLE MAID.” 
MACMILLAN” for Feb. and March. — 


See * 





“TWO GIRLS of the PERIOD.” 

See “ MACMILLAN" for February. 

The LADIES’ CRY, “NOT HIING to DO.” 
See “ MACMILLAN ™ for March. 


| 
ie eran clio as 
| 


JOHN KEBLE. By A. P. 5. 


See “ MACMILLAN " for March. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD on 
MODERN ELEMENT in LITERATURE.” 
See “MACMILLAN ™ for February. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


| Mr. 


“Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
By a CLERGYMAN, 
ee “ MAC 


MILLAN ” for February. 














f 
i 
( 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Chaucer's England. By 


MATTHEW Browne. 2 vols., with Portrait and 


numerous I)lustrations, oe, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of 
Iilustrated by rare and | 


FerraRA. A Biography. 
unpublished documents. By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

“A very interesting study of the character of 
Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. “Gilbert's clear and unaffected 
style is admirably adapted for biography, and the 
chapters which are devoted to Lucrezia’s life tell its 
story very well. That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amus- 
ing and interesting his readers may be safely predicted,” 


—Saturday Revie. 
Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


Hepworth Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

“Mr, Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its 
anecdote, and generous in its display of new and 
interesting information.”“—Spectator. 

“This charming volume will he the most permanently | 
popular of all Mr. Dixon's works,”"—Z.raminer. 

“From first to last this fascinating volume overflows | 
with new information and origiual thought, with poetry 
and picture.”"—J’os? 


| 
The Gladstone Government. | 
| 
| 
| 





Being Cabinct Pictures. By A TemMPLAr. 1 vol. 8vo. 
“No small measure of commendation is due to the 
Templar, who writes with a skilful pen, and displays 
such knowledge of political men and cliques. This | 
acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it supplies 
just such information as general readers like to have | 
about men of mark.”"—Athenwun. 





’ re ye } 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage | 
for 1869. UNDEK the ESPECIAL PATRON- 
AGE of HER MAJESTY. CORRECTED | 
by the NOBILITY, and CONTAINING all the | 
NEW CREATIONS. 3sth Edition, 1 vol., with 
the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Trials of an Heiress, By the 


Paul “Wynter's Sacrifice By 
Kitty. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “Dr. Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 
r, the scenes of artizan | 
Dright and sparkling.” } 





* This story is lively and clev« 
life are umusing, the dialogue is 
—Afhenwum, 

“ A thoroughly good story.”"—Zwvaminer, 

“ Lively, fresh, and clever."—JDai/y Telegraph. 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
“The perusal of ‘Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us 
wholesome pleasure. The tale creates strong interest 
by the maturalness and force of its delineations of | 


character.” —Athenwum. 
Only an Earl. By the Countess | 
“There is in this story much that is original, and a 


PISANI 3 vols. 
good deal that evinces talent."—Obserrer. 


THE BREITMANN BALLADS, |: 


By CHARLES G, LELAND, 


1. 
HANS BREITMANN'S' PARTY. 


With other Ballads. Square sewed, 1s. 


HANS BREITMANN'S CHRISTMAS. | 


With other Ballads, Square sewed, Ls. 
(This day. 


3. 
HANS BREITIMANN as a POLITI- 
CIAN. In three Parts, [Early next wees, 
Each of the above collections is accompanied by an 
Introduction and a Glossary 
An Edition, copiously illustrated with original etch- 
ings, by Anna M. Lea, is in preparation. 
An English Copyright has been secured for the 
Breitmann Ballads. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Next week will be published, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS, 


CONSIDERED FROM A 


} 
GEOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. | 


Showing the remarkable d‘sparities that exist between 
the Physical Geograpby and Natural Phenomena of the 
North and South Hemispheres. 

By SAMUEL MossMAN, Author of “China: its History | 
and Institutions,” * Our Australian Colonies,” &c. 

In crown 8yo, with Engravings. 





W. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








CHOICE EDITIONS 


OF 


POPULAR TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 


VISITS to the MONASTERIES 


of the LEVANT. By the Hon. Ropert Curzon, 
With 18 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘MISSIONARY TRAVELS and 


RESEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. By Davin 
LIVINGSTONE, M.D. With Map and 30 Ilustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6s, 


BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN 


of NASSAU. By the Right Hon. Sir Francis 
HEAD, Bart. With 13 Llustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LETTERS from HIGH LATI- 


TUDES: an Aceount of a Yacht Voyage to 
Ieeland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, &e. By Lord 
DUFFERIN, With 24 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


| NINEVEH and its REMAINS. 


A Narrative of an Expedition to Assyria, in 1545, 
1846, and 1847. By the Right Hon. Austen H. 
LAYARD, M.P. With 109 Lilustrations. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d 


NINEVEH and BABYLON. A 


Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria in 
1849, 1850, and 1851. By the Right Hon. AUSTEN 
H. Lay ARD, M.P., D.C.L, With 150 Illustrations, 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 


ABYSSINIA, with Travels and Adventures in 
that Country. By MANSFIELD PARKYNs. With 
Map and 30 Illustrations, Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The RIVER AMAZONS: a Record 


of Adventures and Travels, with Sketches of 
Brazilian and Indian Life. By H. W. Batss, 
F.R.G.S, With Map and 40 Illustrations. Post 
S8vo, l2s. 

To be followed by other Popular Voyages and Travels, 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


THE HOLBEIN SOCIETY. 


For the faec-simile Reprint, by Photo-lithography, of 
Rare Books, in which Art and Literature are combined. 





| Sir WILLIAM STIRL [NG-M MAXWELL, Bart., Keir, 
N.B., P. resident 

HENRY YATES 
Vice-President 

ALFRED BROTHERS, F.R.A 

JAMES CROSTON, The Grove, 
Manchester, Honorary Secretary. 

Rey. — GREEN, M.A., Kuutsford, Cheshire, 


THOMPSON, Thingwall, Liverpool, 


., Wilmslow, Cheshire, 
Cheetham Hill, near 








Edit 

WILL TAM HARRISON, F.S.A., Samlesbury Hall, 
Lancashire. 

| WILLI — LANGTON, Litchford Hall, near Man- 


che 
GW. NAPIER, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Vol. L, to be ready on Muy 1, 1869. 

HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH, containing :— 

I. Prefaco, Table of Contents, and Introduction by 
the Editor.—Section 1°; Hann Holbein the Younger, 
a brief Sketch of hi Life and Works; See, 2° 
Remarks on his * Images and Aspects of Death.” 

Il. Photo-‘itho Fac-simile reprint of the “Dance of 
Death,” being the only fac-simile ever produced of the 
entire work, as produced at Lyons in 153s. 

Ill. Translation into English of the whole of the 
above-named Edition, which it is believed is now given 
for the tirst time, with the insertion of * German 
Rhymes" from Rentz’s * Erinnerungen des Todes und 
der Ewigkeit,” * Remembrances of Death and Eternity.” 

IV. Editorial Notes 

V. Appendix, containing the extra Plates, and the 
whole of the Latin Verses of Editions 1545 and 1556; 
and a list the Various Editions of the work. 

VI. General Index; and VII, List of Subscribers, 


Vol. IL. will contain HOLBEIN'S FIGURES for the 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


TOTE.—The first issue is strictly limited 
to 5 0 copies, the Photo-lithographic transfers 
being destroyed after the printing of each sheet. 

About 250 copies have already been subscribed for. 
If the number of subscribers should reach 500, the 
Council anticipate being able to issue a third volume, 
to be included in the first annual subscription of 21s, 
And on that number of Subscribers being maintained, 
an equal quantity of matter, at the same rate of Sub- 


| seription, might be issued annually to Subscribers. 


By this means it is proposed, in course of time, to 
form a library of fac-simile reprints, almost equalling 
in value the original works. 

Subseribers’ names may be forwarded to Mr. 


| BRorHERs, 14 St. Ann's square, Manchester; or to Mr. 


CROSTON, the Hon Secretary. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? An immediate answer to the inquiry, 
and a Specimen Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 
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Dean HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY, 
Now ready, 10th Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 16s, 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual 
“A of Reference for CLERGY MEN and STUDENTs, 
By WALTER Farquiuiar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester 
and Author of the * Lives of the Ar: shishops of Canter’ 
bury,” &e., &e. 

this work is intended to explain in a popular style 
the more important doctrines of the Church and the 
fundame ntal verities of our Religion. 

“A book which ought to be found on the shelves of 
every clergyman, beiug an invaluable manual of in- 
ry subject pertaining to Eec lesiology, 
whether in its historics!, theologic: ul, or practical and 
legal department.”—Morning Chronicle, 


JOUN Mcurnray, Albemarle street, 





ame as Att SSS 
NEW EDITION of MANSEL’S BAMPTON 
sECTURES. 
Now ready, 5th Edition, with new Preface, post 8yo, 8s 6d. 
rpuke LIMITS © of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By IH, L. Mayset, 
D.V., Dean of St, Paul's, 

JonN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 

Sir CHARLES LYELL’S “WOR KS. 

Now ready, oth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 yols. 8vo, 32s 
TPNH PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; 

or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabinants, considered as illustrative of Geology. By 
Sir Cuan Les LYELL, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. 

In this new edition the Author has re-cast many 
parts of his work, in conformity with the progress 
made by geology during the inter of tifteen years 
which has elapsed since the ninth edition was issued, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The ELEWVENTS of GEOLOGY; or, the 
Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
illustrated by Geological Monuments, Sixth Edition, 
With 770 Woodcuts. Svo, 18s, 


% 


The GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the 
ANTIQUITY of MAN, with Remarks on Theories of 
the Origin of Species by Variation, 3rd Edition. With 
Illustrations, svo, Lts, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 









Mr. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 
Third Thousand, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 
‘i VARIATION of ANIMALS 
and PLANTS under nou STICATION. By 
CHARLES DARWIN, MLA,, F.RLS. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

2. The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by Means of 
Natural Selection: or, the Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life. 8th Thousand. With 
Woodcuts. PostSyvo. lds. 


ANA ~~ R ALIST" S VOYAGE ROUND 
the Wor LD; ing a Journal of Researches into the 
Natural H vides A Geology of Countries visited. 
10th Thousand. Post 5vo. 9s. 

4. The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by 
which British and Foreign Orchids are Fertilized by 
Insects, and on the Good Effects of Intercrossing. 
With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
Sir RODERICK MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 
4th Edition, thoroughly revised, with Coloured Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts, 8vo, 30s, 

WN ILURIA: a History of the Oldest Rocks 

in the British Isles and other Countries; with a 
Sketch of the Origin and Distribution of Native Gold, 
the General Succession of Geological Formations and 
Changes of the Earth’s Surface. By Sir RoDERICK I. 
MURCHISON, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the British Isles. 

“+ Siluria’ has taken its place among standard geolo- 
gical works as the great authoritative text-book for the 
older formations. The present edition is not merely @ 
rep'int of the last one with a few emendations and addi- 
tions. The changes it has undergone are so numerous 
that, in some respects, it may be called a new work. 
It has been subjected to a complete revision, and much 
new matter has been added.”"—7'imes. 

JOHN Mvurray, Albemarle street. 











~NEW WORK by the late LORD CAMPBELL. 
Now ready, Svo, 16s. 
IVES of LORD LYNDILURST and 
LORD BROUGHAM, forming the Concluding 
Volume of LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of 
ENGLAND. By the late Lord CAMPBELL, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





~~ UNIFORM with DARWIN on SPECIES. 
Just ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 
+ ACTS and ARGUMENTS for 
DARWIN. By Fritz MvuLier. From the 
German, with additions by the author. Translated by 
W.S. DALLAS, F.L.S., Assistant-Secretary of the Geo- 
logical Society of London, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle strect. 





MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
iL LOW and CO.'S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouvcements—and Literary Informa- 
tion from America and the English Colonies, Sent 
post free for Oue Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


JOREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO, having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and C0., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hull court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crowa 
Buildings, 183 Fleet street. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. In English Rhymed 
Verse. 3y CHARLES MerIVALE, B.D., D.C.L., 
Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 

hill. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate 


=a 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. R. 
S. RAusToN. With Illustrations by Houghton and 
Zwecker. 

“The translator has found a house full of pearis and 
diamonds, and, with the help of publisher and illustra- 
tor, has displayed his treasures in a fit and tasteful 
setting." —Saturday Rerier., 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s, 


TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy of Verse. 
By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). With a Memoir by 
E. H. Piumprre, M.A. 

“There is scarcely one poem in the volume that does 
not stamp Miss Williams as a poet of an order above 
what it has usually been given to women to attain, 
Had she lived, we cannot doubt she might have been 
known as a poet with at least as much originality as 





Mrs. Browning, and far less of mannerism...... If we go 
on extra g all that seems to us the product of true 


genius, we should print nearly half of the book. Whata 
range of concept‘on from the first fine piece, called* Baal’ 
to the exquisite little children’s poems, such as * Mar- 
jory’s Wedding ‘and ‘Crutch the Judge, which show the 
divine light playing on children’s nature with a spiritual 
truth, as it seems to us, infinitely superior to the highest 
touches in Mr. Keble’s beautiful * Lyra Innocentium.”"— 
Spectator. 
STRANAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgat> hill. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


PRIMEVAL MAN. Being an Examina- 
tion of Some Recent Speculations. By the Duke of 
ARGYLL. 

3y the same Author. 


The REIGN of LAW. Sixth Edition. 


Crown 8vo0, 6s. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the 
Rev. A. W. THOROLD. 
STRAHAN and Co,, Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s, 


The TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLOS. A 
New Translation, with a Biographical Essay and 
an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By E. H. 
PiuMPTRE, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London, &e. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, crown Syo, 5s. 


POEMS. By Menella Bute Smedley. 

“Miss Smedley is a genuine poct. Her genius is 
richly original and self-dependent. Her poems are 
remarkable for stately clearness, fresh feeling, dra- 
matic force, and unmistakable grasp of life."—.Noencon- 
Jormist, 

“Remarkable for real and mature originality of 
thought, the flower of an exacting discipline of intellect.” 
—Pall Mall Garette. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Py Now ready, square 32mo, 3s 6d. 

CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, and 
Uniform with, * Poems Written for a Child.” With 
Illustrations by FRASER WIEGAND and others, 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, crown S8yo, 6s. 
The FIRST VOLUME of a POPULAR EDITION of 


LIVES of INDIAN OEFICERS. By 


JouHN Wittram Kaye. In 3 vols. Vol. I. Lord 
Cornwallis; SirJohn Malcolm; Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, 

“Mr. Kaye's ‘Lives of Indian Officers’ will take a 
high place among the standard books of England.”— 
Athenxum. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


WORKS by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
VICAR of DONCASTER. 
Popular Editions, in small 8vo vols., 2s 6d each, 


1, PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN 


LIVING. 
. CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 
CHARACTERISTICS of CHRIST'S 
TEACHING, 
. VOICES of the PROPHETS. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 
POPULAR WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each, 


1, UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 


MACDONALD, LL.D. 


By George 
2, WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 


8, The BIBLE STUDENT'S LIFE of OUR 


LORD. By the Rev. SAMUEL J. ANDREWS. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 5¢ Ludgate bill, 














NOTICE. 
The THIRD EDITION of the SERMONS 
by the Rev. JOHN KER, of Glasgow, is now ready at all 
Booksellers. 





NEW BOOKS.—THIS DAY. 





1. 
NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 


LORNA DOO N E, 


A STORY OF EXMOOR. 
By RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE 


9 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW BOOK. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


THE BYWAYS OF EUROPE. 
VISITS BY UNFREQUENTED ROUTES TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
CHEAP EDITION OF GOUFFE'S GRAND COOKERY BOOK. 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION OF THE ROYAL 
COOKERY BOOK. 


By the BROTHERS GOUFFE. 
In large type, profusely illustrated, and adapted for every-day use. Strongly half-boand, price 10s 6s. 


4. 
CONVENT LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


THE SPEECHES OF SIR J. D. COLERIDGE, 


Revised and Corrected by Himself, combining all that may be considered of importance in the leagthened 
examination of witnesses in the case * SAURLN e, STARR.” 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown buildings, 188 Fleot street. 





MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
Now ready, with Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 6s each. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THE HISTORY 


OF THE 
UNITED NETHERLANDS ; 
FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE YEARS’ TRUC E, 1534-1609. 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
Also, with Portraits, 4 vols. 8vo, 60s, 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE ABOVE WORK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle stree 








Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 5s, with many Illustrations. 


ON THE EXTRAVAGANT USE OF FUEL IN 
COOKING OPERATIONS, 


WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF BENJAMIN COUNT OF RUMFORD, AND HIS ECONOMICAL 
SYSTEMS, AND NUMEROUS PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ADAPTED FOR DOMESTIC USE. 


By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun., 
Author of “ Our Domestic Fire-Places,” “The Ventilation of Dwelling-Houses,” &c. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





COMMERCIAL HISTORY & REVIEW OF 1868. 


To-day, March 15, a SUPPLEMENT under the above title is issued with 


THE ECONOMIST, 
Containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants’ and Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of 
Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of England and France, Appendices relating to special 
subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, &c.; the object of the Supplement being to place 
in possession of the readers of THE ECONOMIST a Commercial History of 188 worthy of preservation and 


adapted for reference, 
OFFICE: 340 STRAND. 


ABC ADVERTISER & COMMERCIAL RECORD, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING, 





CONTAINS 
CALENDAR, MONETARY, COMMERCIAL, RAILWAY, COLONIAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, ARMY, NAVY, 
MANUFACTURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE and STATISTICS; ESSAYS, REVIEWS, CASUAL 


NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, Pregnant Cases in the LAW COURTS, PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 
MISCELLANEA, portions of an interesting WORK of FICTION, and ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Issued to subscribers as follows :—3 months, 1s; 6 months, 28; 12 months, 4s. Beyond a radius of 6 milea 
around Charing Cross, 1s 1d, 2s 2d, or 4s 4d extra for postage. 


44 FLEET STREET, EC. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, in 2 yols. crown Svo, price 24s, with Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 
THE LAND OF THE 
ORANG-UTAN, AND THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL, WITH STUDIES OF MAN AND NATURE. 
By ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, 


Author of “ Travels on the Amazon,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION this day. 


GREATER BRITAIN: 
A RECORD OF TRAVEL IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES (AMERICA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND INDIA) DURING 1866-7. 


By C. W. DILKE, M.P. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
“ A most entertaining and almost fascinating book of travels, Everybody should 
vead it, and at once.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ We can say with the utmost confidence that no one will master these volumes 
without congratulating himself on much hearty enjoyment, and the acquisition of 
much sound, political, and general knowledge of the newest facts in British 
history.”"—Aorning Star. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of Events 
Social and Political, which have Happened in, or had Relation to, the Kingdom 


of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the opening of the 
present Parliament. By Joseru InvinG, 8vo, half-bound, 15s, (This day. 


M. GUIZOTS GREAT CHRISTIANS © of 


FRANCE: ST. LOUIS and CALVIN. Being Vol. V. of “The SUNDAY 


LIBRARY.” Crown 8yo, with Llustrations, cloth extra, 43; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 
[This day. 


OY 7 YPOAT Ay 1 s 

The GOSPEL and MODERN LIFE. Sermons 

on some of the Difficulties of the Present Day. With a Preface on the Theology 

of the Pall Mall Gazette. By J. Lu. DAviEs, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. 
Marylebone. Crown 8yo, 6s. (This day. 


. TQ PDT rl Py . 
CHRIST the BREAD of LIFE. An Attempt 
to give a Profitable Direction to the Present Occupation of Thought with 
Romanism. By J. M’'LEop CAMPBELL, D.D. New Edition, greatly enlarged, 
erown 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


TACITUS.—The AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. 


A Revised Text, with English Notes and Maps. By A. J. Caurcn, M.A., and 
W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. The Agricola and Germania may be 
had separately, price 2s each. [This day. 


The TAXATION of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


Part L—Amount and Classification. Part I1.—Distribution and Pressure. By 
R. DupLEY BAXTER, M.A, (Next week, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








— ANNOTATED PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE for 
STUDENTS. 


May now be had, price One Shilling each. 
HENRY VIII. 1s. HAMLET. 1s. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Is. The TEMPEST. 1s. 
MERCHANT of VENICE. 1s. KING LEAR. 1s. 
OTHELLO. Price One Shilling, nearly ready. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Price One Shilling, nearly ready. 
RICHARD II. Price One Shilling, nearly ready. 
MACBETH. Price One Shilling, nearly ready. 
Each Play with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, Critical Remarks, and other aids 
toa thorough understanding of the Drama. Edited for the use of Schools and 
Students preparing for Examination, by the Rey. JOHN HuNTER, M.A, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster row. 








NEW EDITION = SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK on the ROMANTIC and 
CHANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILIES 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


Ven. ae of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernarp Burke, 

C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms; Author of “ The Peerage and Baronet- 
age,” the * Landed Gentry,” “ Dormant and Extinct Peerage,” * Family Romance,” 
&c. New edition, revised and remodelled, 

“The subject is good, and the labour | sessing all the charm and vividness of a 
has been well bestowed.”"—A thenwum. romance.”"—Duhlin Express, 

“The present edition is entirely re- “These remodelled volumes are to the 
modelled, and represents in its new form | sensational literature of the day what 
a substantive and complete record of the | the green fleld and the harvest moon 
changeful fortunes of great houses."—j| are to the daubed canvas and circular 
Observer. transparency of the scene-painter and 

“The subject so ably treated by Sir| property-man. Strength is the cha- 
Bernard is one of surpassing interest, | racteristic of the work, fulness the sur- 
forming an important chapter in the | prising feature, gentleness the charm.”— 
general history of the empire, and pos- | /reeman’s Journal, 

London; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








NEW VOLUME of Dr. DAUBIGNE’S WORK on the REFORMATION. 
On Thursday next, the 18th inst., Vol. V., in 8vo. 
Tt ISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the 
TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. MERLE D'AvuBIGNe, D.D, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW EDITION of MILL on the ‘MIND. 
On Thursday next, in 2 vols. 8yvo. 
gee of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. 
f By JAMES Mitt. A New Edition, with Notes Illustrative and Critical, by 
ALEXANDER BAIN, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE GROTE, Edited, with 
additional Notes, by JouN STUART MILL, 








Next week will be published, No XXL, for APRIL, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. An Illustrate 


Monthly. Price 1s. 
CONTAINING :— 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. A Serial Story. Py Mrs. Heyry 
Woop, Author of * East Lynne.” 

a —, FRIARS. <A new Serial Story. By the Author of * George 
teith. ‘a 
OUR MUSIC HALLS. 

VAURIEN (Second Part). 

WILD DUCK SHOOTING (with 2 Illustrations). 

BREAKING a BUTTERFLY. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
PARIS FASHIONS (with Coloured Plate and several Illustrations), 
And other Articles of Interest. 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sio Francisco from Sabari t> the 
Sea. By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &. In 2 vols. Svo, with 
Illustrations and Maps. 30s. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various Pub- 


lished and Original Sources, by F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” Ke. 3 vols, 


The GIRL HE MARRIED: a New Novel. By Janes 


GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “First Love and Last Love,” &e. 
[Just ready. 


3 vols. 
ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 
fagdala.” 3 vols. 


Author of * The March to Mag 


A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By Cuantes 


H. Ross, Author of * The Pretty Widow,” &. In 3 vols. 


~ r MpPrpwW 7 r Ta 

IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witttam Brack, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. 

“A very charming book, which may be read more th: and always with 
pleasure, for the retinement of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship.”"—/all 
Mall Gacette. 
**In Silk Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readable, marked by much 
cleverness. —Athenwum. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: 


Author of “ A Man of Mark,” &e. 3 vols. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a Novel. 
Sreiaut, Author of * “Boog ¢ to oe," &e. 3vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHE RS, 18 Catherine street, Strat ad. 











and varied 
Novel. By the 


By Tomas 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
THE 


EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
Vith Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLE, 
Situ, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


Now re ady, a new and cheaper E dition, price 2s, cluth. 


— SHEPHERD with HIS LAMBS; or, Chapters and 
_ Verses on all the Scriptures that connect Christ with Children. By the lat 
Rey. A. J. Monnis, 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 








PROTESIANT CHURCH in SPAIN.—See ‘the BI U IL DE R 

of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d,—for View and Pla rs Evan 
‘al Church proposed to be built in Mz audrid—Vi iew of St Mary's 
1¢ Re-arrangement of Government Offices, 
and Results—The Stimulus to Architectural Ac hi veme nt, her 9s 
York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


T HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE— 
4 Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTEI RT¢ ON ‘Ls ast week of the 
present season, On Monday, March 15, RICHELIEU. Ric! Mr. T.C. King (his 
first appearance at this Theatre); Julie de Mortimar, M $ King. On Tues 
day, March 16 (for the benetit of Mr. Charles Dillon). KING LEAR. Lear, Mr. 
Charles Dillon. To conclude with THE KING'S MUSKETEERS, D Artagnan, 
Mr. Charles Dillon. On Wednesday and Friday, March 17 and 19, OTHE 
Othello, Mr. Phelps: Iago, Mr. Charles Dillon; Desdemona, Miss Heath; EF 
Madame Fanny Huddart. On Thursday, March 18, HAMLET. Hamlet (first time 
at this Theatre), Mr. T. C. King. On Saturday (for the benetit of Mr. F, 8. Chatter- 
ton), MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Charles Dillon; Macduff (for t igh ouly), mr. 
T. C. King; Lady Macbeth and Heeate, Mrs. Howard Paul ; Ist Singing Wite hh, Miss 
Poole. P receded by, each evening (Tuesday excepted), THE 
PERIOD. ‘To conciude with, each evening (Tuesday excepted), 
Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Musical Director, Mr, W. C. Levey, Doors open at 
half-past six, commence at seven and terminate at half-past eleven o'clock. ’ 
office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


P URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ...... 24s per dozen. | FINE BORDEAUX..... 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, w 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on applic 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman s nare, London, 













—T 






























Very Choice Old, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
G Edwards street, Portman square, Loudon, W 


Phe YAC BRANDY, Fine Quality, 54s per “Dozen ; 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded ou application 
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LIST OF SOME OF 


MUDIE’S 


Life of the Rev. John Keble, by Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
Motley'’s United Netherlands. New Edition. 
Stanley's Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 
Milman’s Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Life of Edmund Kean, by F. W. Hawkins. 
Memoirs of Baron Bunsen. New Edition. 
Hamilton's Life of the Rev. J. D. Burns. 
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